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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[December 3, 1870. 








YE DINNA UNDERSTAND. 
Ir’s mae your fault, my darlin’, 


Bat ye dinna see my beart o’ hearts, 
An’ I canna speak it plain. . 


Frae east to west nae better mon 
There lives in a’ the land ; 

But I’m weary for a tender look, 
An’ ye dinna understand. 


My gowns are braw and bonny, 
My gems like t shine; 

Ah! dinna ye ken a woman’s heart 
"Neath gown and gen may pine? 

Frae east to west nae prouder wife 
Sits down in a’ the land; 

Yet I want to hear a word o’ love, 
An’ ye dinna understand. 


If ye find me fair, my in’, 
An’ true an’ eweet Y; 

When the bit brown leaves are whirlin’ fast 
A-down our autumn way, 


Oh! canna ye say, my ain gude mon, 
“Thou'rt best o’ a’ the land ;” 

For I’m weary for a tender thorght, 
An’ ye dinna understand. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Drecemser 3, 1870. 





WG With the new year we shall commence 
the publication in the Bazar of a new Novel of 
marked interest, entitled “Hannah,” dy Mrs. 
Dinan Mutock-Craik, Author of “ John Hal- 
ifax,” “A Brave Lady,” ete. 

Te Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain illustrations, patterns, and descriptions of a 
great variety of Serge, Empress Cloth, Cashmere, 
Merino, and other Winter Dresses for Ladies and 
Children ; Mourning.Caps, Collars, and Cravats ; 
Ladies’ Dress and Breakfast Caps, Baschlik Hoods, 
Fichus, Postillion Basques, Coiffures, Photograph 
Stands, Work-Bags, Mouchoir Cases, etc., etc. 

SG Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Double- 
Breasted Sacque Walking Suit, on the first page of 
this Number, will be sent by the Publishers, post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust MEasurReE. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published, see Advertisement on page 782 
of this Number. 

Ca For the convenience of those who find it 
difficult to refer to back Numbers of the Bazar, we 
present to our readers with this Paper a Magnifi- 
cent EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing illus- 
trations and descriptions of all the Cut Patterns 
previously published by us. 

Sar Persons desiring to RENEW their Subscrip- 
tion to this Paper will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their names as early as convenient 
BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT 
SuBscrRIPTION. This will obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Sbin Bones. 


Y DEAR CLAUDE,—Somebody told me 
the other day that the fashion of fair hair 
is going out. I wish somebody would tell me 
that the fashion of wigs and huge mountains 
and precipices of false hait at the back of the 
head is also going out. What would the wo- 
men say if you and the other young fellows 
took to bag-wigs and we old ones to pig-tails 
and queues? And what should we all say if 
somebody should remark that when he sees 
Clotilda’s head and toilette he can tell precise- 
ly what her character.and opinions are? I 
think he wonld be a very bold fellow; and yet 
what is more true than that every person has 
acertain general consistency of nature, so that, 
if you can get some plain point of departure, 
you may infer, so to say, the general course of 
his sympathies and feelings. ‘There are certain 
qualities which are keys to character. Pro- 
fessor Owen can construct art animal that he 
never saw from a shin bone. But there is a 
comparative anatomy of character also; and 
from a man’s hat or hair, or brief conversation 
or slight action, you may really construct the 
whole man, 

This is a fact which you will at once see, 
my dear Claude, may be of very great service 
to us upon our journey as interpreting our fel- 
low-passengers. It reveals to us that the trav- 
elers are labeled and marked as well as their 
luggage; and if you can see the ticket you 
know the man. Hirsutus, for instance, wears 
his hair to his waist, or as long as it will grow. 
When he walks out all the boys in town follow 
him, jeering and shouting. The older passen- 
gers regard him with amusement or contempt. 
But Hirsutus walks onward like St. Sebastian 
to his stake, or St. Lawrence to his gridiron. 
It is clear that his whole soul is wrapped up in 
his hair. He lives for it, so to speak. He is 
perpetually conscious of it, for the very feeling 
which leads him to say-to the barber’s shears, 
Anathema! breeds a most sensitive self-con- 
sciousness, His principle is that nature makes 
it grow, and that to cut it in conformity tith 
the fashion is to prostitute the generosity of 
nature to a wretched human caprice. He adds 
that hair is also the most beautiful ornament 
of the person; and, still further, that it is an 
excellent moral discipline to protest practically 
against senseless customs. 





You can see, my dear Claude, that it is not 
very difficult to unlock Hirsutus by his hair. 
That is his key. A man who wastes the force 
of his will, the concentration of his attention, 
upon the growth of his hair, has very little per- 
ception of the relative importance of things, of 
proportion in life, and will undoubtedly for- 
swear his best friend if that friend wears a neat 
glove, or a coat cut in the fashion. His heart 
is set upon trifles, precisely like the poor vo- 
taries of fashion whom he denounces with a 
vague feeling that he isa kind of John the Bap- 
tist, clad in a goat-skin, and crying aloud in 
the wilderness. The votaries whom he con- 
demns wear their hair short without thinking 
of it. Hirsutus wears his long and thinks of 
nothingelse. He is a thousandfold more a vic- 
tim of folly than they, and what weight would 
you give to his opinion of men, or to his real 
insight into life? How much would you rely 
upon his strong, steady common-sense? Heis 
only violently eccentric, you say. But what is 
violent eccentricity but the evidence of an un- 
balanced judgment ? 

A man who is naturally odd is often agree- 
able, but he puts you on your guard when the 
question is of good, practical sense. A man 
who cultivates oddity is always disagreeable, 
and you would as soon try to walk on the water 
as trust him. The weakness goes through him. 
The affected oddity is the cropping out of the 
stratum, as the geologists say. Honest he may 
be, and intelligent and humorous, but you must 
always pause at his opinion, and doubt his judg- 
ment. When you are sure of the affectation, 
you are equally sure of your want of sincere 
respect. You construct the character from that 
shin bone, and it is harmoniously weak. Or, 
look at it in precisely the other extreme. I 
was going down town in the car the other morn- 
ing when I observed the shoes of a gentleman 
opposite to me, who was reading the paper. 
They were rigorously unexceptionable; and as 
he laid down the paper, and I saw the whole 
figure, I recognized Sir Piercie Shafton under 
the guise of Edward Mortimer. He was point- 
device. A man of fifty, whose coat, trowsers, 
waistcoat, boots, cravat, gloves, and hat all 
showed how carefully he studied dress. As the 
young fellow in Punch gave his whole mind to 
his neck-tie, so Mr. Mortimer gives his to his 
dress. : 

I say that it was Sir Piercie, and the sugges- 
tion is a key which unlocks Mr. Edward Morti- 
mer. ‘There is a certain “ finicality,” a ‘* min- 
ikin,” a petit-maitre quality in the impression he 
makes which informs you at once of his general 
sympathies and views, and the direction of his 
mind. Above all things, he is conventional and 
respectable. He would subscribe to the Church 
missions, but not so certainly to specific chari’ 
ties. He would have the bishop to dinner, but 
not the “play-actor.” He is not an ungenerous, 
surely not an inhuman man, but even his be- 
nevolence must move in the recognized ruts, and 
have the air of good society. Iam not saying 
that this is bad, nor that many a worse-dressed 
is not a worse-hearted man. I am only re- 
marking, my dear Claude, that when I see an 
apple of a certain hard, greenish complexion I 
do not expect to find it a sweet apple. When 
I see a man marked petit-maitre I do not expect 
to find a hero. And don’t blame a man for not 
being a hero until you know that it is his fault. 

The truth is, there is a certain harmony in 
every character.’ Our sympathies and tenden- 
cies are distributed by certain cardinal princi- 
ples. A man is born radical or conservative, 
for instance. He naturally sees the reason of 
the established order, or the necessity and wis- 
dom of innovation, or rather, I should say, 
progress. From which little remark you see 
that I am born a radical, and not a conservative. 
There is my friend Falkland, who lives pleas- 
antly at his place in the country, high over the 
stately Hudson River. He is well-read, and of 
the utmost kindliness of nature and urbanity of 
manner. He is a true friend and a generous 
neighbor. ‘The poor know him and love him. 
A better, kindlier man does not live than Falk- 
land. Yet when you become a little familiar 
with him his conversation reveals to you that he 
is a Tory, a genuine, natural Tory. And then 
every thing in your estimate of him falls into 
order. He is a High-Churchman, of course; 
and his views of society and government cor- 
respond to what I may call the High-Church 
standard. England is his Beulah. It is the 
land of steady prosperity, he says—of regulated 
liberty, of order and of law. 

As its landscape is picturesque with memo- 
rial ruins and historic halls, so in its daily life 
lingers the rich flavor of ancient traditions, and 
in its government reform moves sedately as de- 
velopment, not innovation. There is no queer 
old custom, no horse-hair wig of the judges, no 
loving-cup at the great city feasts, no Gog or 
Magog, or quaint old absurdity, which is not as 
sacred in his eyes as a ceremony of the Church 
to a devotee. Falkland’s England is the En- 
gland of poets and of poetic phraseology. It is 
the England of fair play and roast beef, It is 
the England of May-poles and bountiful Christ- 
mas. It is the England of Burke’s splendid 
rhetoric. But it is not the England he would 
see if he went there. It is not the squalor and 
poverty and ignorance and unspeakable suffer- 
ing, so widely extended that philanthropists sad- 





den and statesmen despair. It is not the En- 
gland which to the best Englishmen is a society 
so complex and hopeless that they feel every 
one of those romantic castles to be a wrong, and 
those soft shadowy parks, in which red deer leap 
and glimmer, to be biting satires upon their 
fellow men and women. 

Of course the government of England is to 
Falkland the ideal government. The ablest 
men aim to control the state, he says. ~The 
universities are the nurseries of Parliament. 
The great prizes are political. The finest and 
most inspiring society is political. The studies 
of the ablest and most devoted scholars are polit- 
ical, There is, therefore, a respectable tone in 
England, of which we have no conception in 
this country. Our system breeds vulgarity and 
crowns vice. ‘Why should I deceive myself, he 
asks, witha word? Ifa government of the peo- 
ple evidently lowers the moral standard of a na- 
tion—if it excludes honorable and able men, and 
finally honor itself, from politics—why should I 
play the ostrich, and refuse to see whai is per- 
fectly plain? Falkland proceeds, and, as I have 
the key of the man, I am prepared for all that 
he says and does, Iam ready for his increduli- 
ty as to our own government and progress ;- for 
his satirical criticism upon our scholarship and 
society; for his polite horror of special ‘“‘ move- 
ments” and reformers; for his conviction that 
our fathers were foolishly impetuous, and their 
revolution a huge mistake. You see, my dear 
Claude, the Tory tendency is the shin bone, and 
I can construct from it all of Falkland’s views 
and theories, which I do not stop now to dis- 
cuss. 

TI take a boat and pull across the river from 
his pretty house, and land near Unwin’s cottage 
upon the other shore. If you were with me I 
would lay an innocent wager that we should 
find Unwin sitting upon his peaceful piaaza in 
the sun and reading Cowper. He is always 
reading Cowper, whom he does not call Cooper 
in the English manner—and when he is not 
reading Cowper he is quoting Cowper. Does 
not that give you the key of Unwin? A gen- 
tle, tender, melancholy nature, evading the 
rough passages of life, contemplative, childlike, 
pure? He knows the leaf of every tree, the 
note of every bird. He walks in the woods or 
paddles on the river near the shore in the calm 
twilight. He judges no man harshly but him- 
self. His heart and mind are open to all gen- 
erous and humane appeals. A half morbid 
fancy colors his views of life and—the very 
child of civilization—he imagines that he is 
half a savage, and that life in a wigwam is the 
life for which he was born. He favors every 
social or moral movement, from which Falkland 
instinctively recoils, and with as sincere a love 
for whatever is romantic and picturesque—never 
weary of bending over the great books of pic- 
tures of the famous old castles and halls—he 
is more than a Quaker in his nonconformity, 
more than a Chartist in his radicalism. 

All this you might perhaps infer if you knew 
that he reads no poetry with such delight as 
Cowper’s. That is the shin bone from which 
you may construct Unwin. But do not push 
it too far. It does not follow because you 
caught me reading Bryant’s Homer yesterday, 
and might have seen it in my hands this morn- 
ing, that I am of an heroic mould. Yet if you 
knew a boy who nourished his youth upon 
Homer and Plutarch, you might wisely suspect 
that he was not mean nor unmanly. The proy- 
erb says that a man is known by the company 
he keeps; but it is as true of books as of men; 
of tastes as of men; of tendencies as of men. 
When you find one taste you are upon the track 
of all. There are men who always prefer the 
second-rate. There are others who will have 
only the best of every thing. I say that you 
must not push the rule too far. But you may 
be very sure that if Clotilda’s hands are usually 
unclean, the taint does not stop there; and if 
Clarence is wisely fond of Milton, he has a lofty 
mind. Yours, dear Claude, 

Aw Orp Bacueror. 





A WOMAN vs. MR. NAST. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
‘TN the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” said the Lord to Adam. 

“Tn sorrow shalt thou bring forth children,” 
said the Lord to Eve. 

‘¢ Adam and Eve shall draw in the same 
yoke,” says Mr. Nast. 

On the whole, the yoke of the Lord is easier 
and his burden lighter than Mr. Nast’s. 

For when Mr, Nast’s Adam says to his Eve, 
‘¢You and I draw in the same yoke,” he does 
not in the least mean that he will draw in Eve’s 
yoke, but that Eve shall draw in his. He does 
not free Eve from a particle of the burden 
imposed upon her by the Lord; but he adds 
to it a burden which the Lord did not only 
never impose upon Eve, but which He did 
directly, in set terms, impose upon Adam! 
Oh! Apam, ApaAmM, surnamed Nast, are you 
not ashamed of yourself? How could you 
frame that fair, sweet face in an ox-bow? How 
could you bend that soft, tender neck to an ox- 
yoke? But itis all of a piece. Your woman 
is served up @ Ja ox through the whole picture. 
She is simply a working animal, and the only 
idea of work in that picture displayed is sewing 





or simmering. As a man, Mr. Nast, there is 
no degree of wrong-headedness on this sub- 
ject which may not be confidently predicated 
of you; but genius is such a luminous body 
that it often lights up dark places upon which 
it does not directly shine, and might’ be ex- 
pected to make even that part of a man’s skul! 
wherein lie his theories of woman emit a dull, 
eclipsed sort of glare; but alas! native and in- 
expugnable opacity has lorded it even’ over 
brilliant genius, and here we have upper, nether, 
and surrounding darkness shrouding the double- 
paged Bazar! (Vide No. 45, Vol. III.) 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” said the Lord to Adam; but in Mr. 
Nast’s morning Adam stands at the look- 
ing-glass shaving himself, and Eve sits at the 
foot of the bed sewing a button on his shirt. 
Now it notoriously takes Eve much longer to 
dress than it does Adam, and the bed is made. 
Of course, then, Eve, whom the Lord never 
set to work at all, must have been up and 
about long before Adam, whose appointed busi- 
ness it is to work; and Mr. Nast says Amen. 
That is, the Lord tells Adam to bestir himself, 
and Eve to endure. Mr. Nasr tells Adam to 
lie in bed, and Eve to get up and make it. 
A double-headed blunder; for no intelligent 
housekeeper would ever have her bed made at 
that time in the morning. ‘* But work and not 
words is the proof of love,” says Mr. Nasr. 
Sew on the shirt- buttons, Eve, my dear, to 
prove to Adam that, you love him, while he lets 
you sweep and wash and iron, to prove that he 
loves you, 

Mr. Nast’s evening is as Scriptural as his 
morning. Eve, having scrubbed and scoured 
through the day, enlivens the evening by darn- 
ing stockings, while Adam sits reading the 
newspaper! To Adam, the man, the strong, 
the worker, Mr, Nast gives naps and newspa- 
pers. ‘To Eve, the woman, the weak, the suf- 
ferer, Mr. Nast gives needles and brooms. To 
Adan, intervals of rest and recreation; to Eve, 
unintermitting work. 

‘*We draw in the same yoke,” says Mr. 
Nast’s Adam to his gentle Eve. 

Do we? At the next stage of affairs Eve 
has one baby in her lap, one standing at her 
knees, and one riding a rocking-horse. Did 
Adam ever draw in that yoke? No. Adam, 
become yourself the mother of three children 
before you bid Eve draw in the same yoke with 
you. ‘Take the whole charge of a nursing in- 
fant and of two scarcely wiser children, and 
then see whether you would feel like standing 
at the ironing-board, and ironing six fine shirts 
for their father, and all the other family raiment. 
Know as much about women as the Maker of 
women knew, before you assume to add an 
amendment to his constitution concerning them. 

‘*You and I draw in the same yoke,” says 
Adam to Eve. I wonder if we do, any way? 
Tell me honestly now, Adam, do you—being a 
lawyer, or a merchant, or an artist—sweep your 
own office, build your own fires, sift your own 
coal, dump your own ashes, dust your own fur- 
niture, and clean your own sidewalk? Apam! 
Apam Nast! where art thou? Thou art afraid, 
and hast hidden thyself, and canst not answer 
my question like a man, 

O men, I will tell you a story. ; 

Once there was a young man, and he had 
a young wife and a young child, and a small 
purse, and no house at all. So he found a se- 
cluded place where they could board, and yet 
be quiet and by themselves, Thus his wife was 
free from the cares of housekeeping, and had 
nothing to do but tend her baby. But this 
young man, inspired with wisdom from above 
—or with the instincts of a long line of gentle- 
men, which amounts to the same thing—said 
within himself, ‘‘It is too much for a woman to 
be constantly with a baby. Patience and nerve 
can not stand it. She needs variety and free- 
dom.” So he committed what ninety-nine men 
—and women too—out of a hundred would call 
unpardonable extravagance, With a small sal- 
ary, without fortune, without household cares, 
he exercised the most rigid personal economy, 
but—kept a nurse to help his wife take care of 
the baby. 

What is the result ? 

Well, they have been married‘a dozen years, 
and have, I should think, about six dozen chil- 
dren. At least, the moment you step foot in 
the front entry children swarm over the balus- 
ters and pour through the doors, and you can 
hardly tell whether it is because there are so 
many of them, or there is so much of what there 
are. But the mother of the whole brood is, 
at this moment, a healthy, happy, handsome, 
charming woman; as dignified as a queen, as 
fresh and merry as a girl, and just as fondly 
and foolishly and—if you will pardon the word 
—spoonily in love with her husband as she was 
the day she married him. And he is as deep 
in the mud as she is in the mire. They be- 
have perfectly well in company, and a stranger 
might be with them a great while and not sus- 
pect the state of things; but once you get fa- 
miliar with the house. and you are constantly 
in danger of surprising them making love to 
each other in sly corners, and you have to put 
on as much blindness and deafness as if they 
were ‘‘engaged” only last week. 

Let alone that a happy home has given them 
such light hearts and clear brains that they have 
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fared like Solomon, and received not only the 
happiness they asked fo, but the riches and 
honor which they did no: ask for. 

All, Mr. Nast, becaus? the young man did 
not bring his wife’s neck under his yoke, but sed- 
ulously absolved her from every burden which 
the Lord had not imposed. 

Go and do thou likewise. 





DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE 
WALKING SUIT. 
See illustration on first page. 


‘4 stylish walking suit combines three de- 
sirable articles in a lady's toilette—a com- 
fortable and elegant double-breasted slashed 
sacque; a long over-skirt, so fashionable this sea- 
son; and a short skirt, gored plain in front and 
fall in the back, in the style now in vogue, and 
of a convenient walking length, just clearing the 
ground. ‘The double-breasted sacque is made of 
black beaver cloth, trimmed with velvet, cut on 
the bias, and black silk fringe. It may be worn 
with the lapels rolled back, as seen in the illus- 
tration, or buttoned to the throat. The under 
and over skirts are of olive green ladies’ cloth— 
the latter being edged with velvet and fringe, 
and the former trimmed with upright velvet 
‘bands. Black velvet hat. The suit may be made 
of empress cloth, cashmere, serge, water-proof 
cloth, or any other material, in two shades or a 
single color. ‘The sacque may be of velvet, gros 
grain, or cashmere, trimmed with the material, 
or with fur bands. 





‘ DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts pattern comprises three articles, viz.: 
double-breasted sacque, long over-skirt, and short 
walking skirt. 

DovsBLE-BREASTED Sacque.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, cuff, 
and two pocket welts. It is slashed to the waist 
in the back and on the sides, and has a seam in 
the back which fits slightly to the figure, as do 
also the seams under the arms. ‘There are four 
button-holes and buttons on each side. The 
lapels in front are rolled back from the second 
button from the top. ‘The sacque has two side 
pockets, and a breast pocket on’ the left side. 
‘The shoulder seams are very short. The perfo- 
rations in front show where to sew on the pocket 
welts, and also where to roll the collar in the 
back. The sacque is trimmed round the edge 
and up the front with velvet, cut on the bias, an 
inch andahalf wide. ‘The bottom is edged with 
black silk fringe. ‘The collar, lapels, pocket welts, 
and cuffs are made of velvet cut on the bias. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 14 yards. . 

Velvet, cut on the bias, half a yard. 

Fringe, 2 yards. 

Buttons, 8. 

Lone Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and straight breadth for 
the back. It is trimmed round the bottom with 
velvet, cut on the bias, two inches wide, and silk 
fringe. The perforations in the side gores show 
where to sew on the tapes for draping the skirt. 
The front breadth is quite wide, and has two 
one and a half inch pleats laid in at the top three 
inches from the side seam. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4} yards. 

Velvet, cut on the bias, one-third of a yard. 

Fringe, 3} yards. 

Suort Warxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, side gore, and three straight 
breadths in the back. ‘The front and side gore 
are perfectly plain, the fullness being all laid in 
small pleats at the back. The skirt is trimmed 
round the bottom with strips of velvet, cut on the 
bias, two inches wide, and six, eight, and ten 
inches long, and pointed at the top, which are 
set on upright at the distance of four inches apart, 
the longest pieces being for the front and side 
gores, and the short ones for the back. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 74 yards. 

Velvet, cut on the bias, three-quarters of a 
yard. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

N illustration on our first page represents 

one of the simplest and most stylish cos- 
tumes prepared for the winter. The lower skirt 
shown in this engraving is just short enough to 
clear the ground. ‘This is the length that the 
Bazar most admires and approves, and which 
all sensible women desire to see remain in fash- 
ion, as being at once healthful, convenient, and 
neat. 

We have a word to say on the subject of short 
skirts. It is our business to chronicle and not to 
make the fashions; and in accordance with this 
fact we said some time since, what was undeniably 
true, that the most fashionable French modistes of 
New York were making theskirts of walking dress- 
es from four to seven inches longer behind than in 
front, instead of the two inches required for an 
ordinary round skirt, thus entailing or the wear- 
ers the disagreeable alternative of catching them 
up in their hands or letting them trail in the 
dirt. Weare glad to say, however, that this 
fashion is confined to a few of the New York 
ultra-fashionables, and that the great majority 
of ladies both here and in the country continue 
to wear their dresses of a convenient walking 
length, so that no one need fear being out of the 
fashion in wearing a skirt that is neither long 
enough to drag on the ground nor short enough 
to be ungraceful. There was perhaps never a 


time when people were left so free to follow the 
bent of their own fancy, and to chocse garments 
of the cut and color best suited to their figure 
and taste. The result of this want of uniformity 
is the charming individuality and picturesque- 
ness which charac‘erizes the styles of the pres- 
ent day. : 








The skirt given with the Double-breasted 
Sacque Walking Suit is plain in front and full in 
the back, like those of the longer skirts in Nos. 
44 and 46, while it is of the length which we con- 
sider most desirable for a street dress. ‘The over- 
skirt of this suit is the long, simple, and grace- 
ful skirt so often alluded to in our columns. ‘The 
dress may be of any silk or wool fabric; the 
wrap is of heavier goods, such as beaver cloth, or, 
for a later novelty, of black quilted silk, or plain 
black silk, with furlining. ‘The picture represents 
admirably the double-breasted paletot with slash- 
ed skirt now so frequently furnished by modistes. 
A garment of this kind is considered necessary to 
complete most winter costumes, and it is this fact 
that leads costumers to believe suits of one mate- 
rial only arelosing favor. For cloth paletots, black, 
invisible green, blue, and brown beavers are used, 
trimmed with velvet, gros grain, or fur, to suit 
the dresses with which they are to be worn. Black 
cashmere is also used for these paletots. When 
winter comes, flannel linings %or cashmere will 
not be warm enough, and ladies are providing 
quilted basques of thin, inexpensive black silks 
to wear beneath them. An elegant French pale- 
tot, of the design seen in our engraving, is made 
of heavy black gros grain, lined with salmon- 
colored satin, beautifully quilted, and trimmed 
with a band and fringe of- black ostrich feathers. 
This will be worn with any handsome dress. 


WOOLEN UNDER-WEAR. 


With the return of chilly weather the gauze 
under-wear of summer and early autumn should 
give place to heavier garments. Furnishing stores 
display warm sets of woven merino and of cash- 
mere, the vest and drawers well-shaped, neatly 
finished, and of regular make—that is, without 
sewed seams. These are chosen by most ladies 
for themselves and their children in preference 
to clumsily fashioned flannel garments made at 
home, and with reason, as they cost no more 
than flannel of good quality, and if carefully 
washed will wear quite as well. The English 
excel in the manufacture of these goods, pro- 
ducing garments of fine, soft merino, with just 
enough cotton in them to prevent shrinkage. La- 
dies’ merino vests, regular, and of English make, 
high in the neck, and with long sleeves, cost 
from $2 50 to $5 each. Drawers: of corre- 
sponding quality also correspond in price. Do- 
mestic merino sets are somewhat heavier, and 
far less expensive. Low-necked vests with short 
sleeves cost from 75 cents to $2 75; high-necked 
and long-sleeved garments, from 95 cents to 
$3 50; and those with high neck and short 
sleeves, from 85 cents to $2 50. ‘The best suits 
of under-wear for children have the waist and 
drawers in one piece, or else the drawers are 
buttoned to the waist. In merino these cost from 
$1 50 upward, according to the size. Raw silk 
vests, so heavy that they are as warm as wool, 
are worn by ladies who can not endure wool next 
the skin. ‘These are expensive, costing from $5 
to $18 for a single garment. 

Among white all-wool goods those of domes- 
tic manufacture are very serviceable, and are 
as neatly finished with silk bindings as are the 
English goods. ‘They require, however, to be 
washed with great care, or they will shrink en- 
tirely out of proportion. From $3 25 to $5 each 
garment is the range of prices. Scarlet cash- 
mere under-wear, imported from England, is pure 
wool, but does not shrink as much as white all- 
wool goods. Physicians commend entire sets of 
scarlet cashmere to delicate persons, especially 
to rheumatics. Each garment costs from $4 to 
$5. Gentlemen’s scarlet vests are $8. 


. 


HOSIERY. 


In woolen hosiery gay scarlet cashmere stock- 
ings are shown, in the long English lengths, to 
garter above the knee. Scarlet, blue, and gray 
wool stockings are worn on the street in mid- 
winter by English ladies, but are seldom used 
here except by skaters. In ladies’ sizes they cost 
$2 75 a pair if ribbed; $2 25 if plain. Bright- 
est red hose will be much wérn by children, both 
boys and girls. Those of finest wool cost from 
$1 25 to $2. Domestic merino stockings of 
good fast colors, in children’s sizes, are from 65 
cents to $1 50 a pair. ‘The stockings adopted 
for city wear, both by ladies and little girls, are 
of fleece-lined cotton. ‘Those of regular make, 
in children’s sizes, range from 50 cents to $1; 
ladies’ sizes and English length, 75 cents to $1 10. 


SHOES. 


There is considerable variety in shoes this 
season, as each shoe merchant has his own de- 
signs, but all agree in advising the plainest kid 
or pebbled leather boots with very little if any 
ornamental stitching, and with heels an inch and 
a quarter high. The white fan stitching, bows 
and tassels on the boots, and very high curved 
French heels are passée. Grison’s glossy black 
kid boots, with rather light soles, are the rule for 
dressy occasions, and pebbled leather with thick 
double soles for walking. The prices of these 
vary from $9 to $13. The shape is the three- 
quarter Polish boot, rather higher than those 
worn in the summer. Buttoned and side-laced 
boots are both worn. The newest idea is to have 
the lacing begin at the foxing and curve upward, 
giving ample room for a high instep. One lead- 
ing shoe merchant supplies his customers with 
box-toed side-laced kid boots, the front and in- 
step seams neatly stitched in white lines, and the 
heel an inch and a half high. At another estab- 
lishment buttoned boots with medium square 
toes are used altogether. Steel shanks are some- 
times placed in ladies’ boots to make them arch 
prettily, but the best authorities say if a good 


last is used a simple leather sole is sufficient, and. 


will retain its shape. Evening shoes are invari- 
ably gaiters, slippers being confined to morning 
negligee. White satin or kid boots without any 
trimming are most used, as they will suit with 





almost any dress, Silk is scarcely strong enough 








for shoes, yet it is very eustomary to have dan- 
cing boots made of the material of the dress, es- 
pecially if short skirts are worn. Children wear 
pink or blue kid gaiters to match their evening 
dresses. In misses’ sizes these cost $6 50; those 
for smaller children are $5. A low shoe for 
house and garden wear is the Oxford tie, laced 
over a tongue in front, and low enough to leave 
the instep uncovered. In fine kid the price is 
from $10 to $12. For the bedroom are quilted 
satin slippers in the Marie Antoinette style, 
matching the morning dress in color: price $9 
or $10. Over-shoes of rubber are made with 
deeper heels, and have imitation straps over the 
instep like sandals. Foot-holds of rubber mere- 
ly cover the toe and that part of the sole that 
touches the ground, being held on by a strap 
above the heel. ‘These convenient pocket-rub- 
bers cost $1 a pair. Felt soles padded with hair 
are now commended in preference to cork soles 
for keeping the feet warm and dry: price 25 
cents, 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DigpEx; VirFoLET; and SrsLey; and 
Messrs. ScumaupEer; A. ‘T. Stewart & Co.; 
Lorp & Tartor; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; 
Union Avams; E. A. Brooks; and Brxpy. 





PERSONAL. 


WASHINGTON society, social and political, is 
to be done into a novel by the cleyer Mrs. Har- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

—Lady Young, wife of the Governor-General 
of Canada, is enjoying whatever of pleasure can 
be enjoyed in the best of New York society. 
She is beautiful and clever, very graceful and 
unaffected, and is, of course, much liked by nice 
people. 

—Miss CHarLorte CusHMman does not pro- 
pose to be laid carefully by just at present. Her 
health is sufficiently restored to warrant her in 
hoping to be able, at an early day, to reappear 
before a New York audience. 

—Miss Sarau Russe 1 is quoted as being the 
city editor of the New Haven Pilladium. She 
will have frequent occasion to refer to the pal- 
lad-iums of that interesting and very collegiate 
Yankee city. 

—Herr Bisstncer (German party) has manu- 
factured a gold pen (goose-quill design), which 
he has sent to BISMARCK as the pen with which 
to sign the treaty of peace. The back of the 
feather is thickly studded with brilliants, and 
below them a count’s coronet and BisMARCK’Ss 
monogram are engraved. It took three men 
tive weeks to make it. 

—Minister Mottey and wife have been pay- 
ing a visit to Woburn Abbcy, the Duke of Bed. 
ford’s magnificent seat in Bedfordshire. The 
present Duke is a mysterious being, who never 
exhibits himself to the outer world. He lives 
all the year round in a large mansion which oc- 
cupies the centre of the northern side of Bel- 
grave Square, London. He has not left town in 
twenty years, and never entertains company; but 
he places his ancestral home at the disposal of 
his cousin and heir, Mr. Hastines RvssEx1, son 
of his uncle, Lord Wixi1am RussELL, by the 
daughter of the well-known first Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor-General of India. Although 
the Duke never goes near Woburn, all is kept up 
there in the most perfect order, and no estates 
are better managed than his. Besides his prop- 
erty in Bedfordshire, he has immense posses- 
sions in Devonshire, including all that formerly 
belonged to the very wealthy Abbey of Tav- 
istock. This was granted to his ancestor, with 
a vast deal more, by Henry VIII., and the Wo- 
burn property came inasimilar way. The Duke’s 
income is not less than a million of dollars. 

—Mrs. Saran F. Ames, who has achieved some 
reputation as a sculptor, has entered the lecture 
field, making her début in Washington, a few 
evenings since, with ‘‘The Women who Work 
vs. The Women who Talk.” It was a success 
—strong, earnest, honest, with many telling 
points. Her presence is majestic, yet winning ; 
she bears about her the atmosphere of true lady- 
hood, and the dignity of courageous womanhood. 

—Of Chief Justice CHaAsr, who is convales- 
cing, but not yet well enough to resume his seat 
on the bench, it is thus written: ‘“‘CHasE has 
been a good, humane man, neighbor, and towns- 
man. He looked well with a market-basket on 
hisarm. He gave a warmth to the victuals upon 
his table. Wine was gencrous and temperate 
with the reflection of his face. Church was in- 
teresting when he attended it. He was a great 
encourager of a poor sermon when he listened 
to it. He had that courteous respect for all 
things which made them respectable to their 
wearers. A low fellow wanted to go around the 
corner when he saw him coming. There were 
better, stronger, deeper, more accomplished 
men in this country, but none of more gentili- 
ty. He was a political archbishop.” 

—lIt is stated by an eminent English medical 
authority, in view of the late paralytic stroke to 
which CHANG, one of the Siamese twins, has 
succumbed, that it is probable that Ene will 
one day find himself compelled to drag about 
with him the dead body of his brother, unless a 
separation can be effected. Up to the present 
time good medical authorities fate held it cer- 
tain that these strange twins would die simul- 
taneously; but during Cuan@’s late attack ENG 
was not in the least affected, which renders it 
probable that, if one of them should die, a sep- 
aration might be made without danger to the 
survivor. 

—General BRIsTow, the new Solicitor-General, 
who will preside over the Department of Justice, 
is a Kentucky lawyer about thirty-eight years 
of age, and was recently U. 8. District-Attorney 
at Louisville. He is a man of large frame, with 
the address of a Southern man of learning and 
force. Moreover, a sound, discreet person. 

—Mr. THURLOW WEED is understood to be 
actively engaged on his autobiography, which, 
when completed, will be the most interesting 
work of its class ever produced by an American. 

—Several of the reverend clergy have a — 
ant time ofit, in the housekeeping way at least, 

being, as they deserve to be, paid salaries upon 
which gentlemen can live. Dr. Ha1, of the 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street church, re- 
ceives in salary and perquisites about $10,000 per 
annum; Dr. Tyne, $7000 and the rectory; Dr, 
Drx, $10,000 and the rectory; Dr. Porrer, of 
Grace Church, $10,000 and the best rectory in 








the city; the senior assistant-ministers of Trin- 
ity, Drs. Vinton, Haicut, Swope, and perhaps 
oue or two others of the parish, $10,000; Dr. 
Apvams (who is rich), $6000; Drs. De Wirt and 
OrmIsTON, $7000. There are a large number of 
the clergy who receive $5000, and few, if any, 
who are paid less than $2500, excepting the Cath- 
olics. These receive from $400 to $1000 each. 
The larger Catholic parishes have three priests ; 
they have a house allowed to them, usually ad- 
joining the church, furnished with great plain- 
ness ; and are allowed to appropriate welding 
and other fees—not large in the aggregate—to- 
ward the household expenses. 

—Mr. Bancrort has had a spicy little confab 
with Earl GRANVILLE, who took leave to make 
some impertinent remarks about the export of 
arms from this country to France, Mr. B. intima- 
ting to his earlship that Uncle Samuel was a sin- 
ewy youth, who felt himself entirely able to 
“* paddle his own canoe.” 

—DIsRAELI is coming to visit us next year. 

_—Admiral Porter is said to be preparing a 
history of the American navy, to be embodied 
in the forthcoming Annual Report of the Navy 
Department. 

_—The Rey. PETER Cartwntient, who has tal- 
lied up to eighty-seven, and still as hale and 
hearty as is possible to a man of that age, 
preached at Dubuque, a few days ago, with his 
accustomed quaintness and force. He preached 
in Illinois before Chicago had an existence, and 
is to-day the oldest circuit preacher in the Unit- 
ed States. 

—There are at present in the Michigan Uni- 
versity twenty-seven female students, fiftcen of 
whom are in the medical and one in the law da- 
partment. The law student is Miss KiiGousr, 
of Indiana. Suggestive name for lawyer. 

—Mr. Marsxe, of the World, is recovering 
from the serious affection of his eyes which has 
afflicted him for nearly a year past, and which 
at one time threatened to deprive him of sight. 
During that period the World has been in charge 
of Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, who has been on its 
editorial staff since the commencement of its 
publication. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is said to have 
been the author of the famous proposition to 
throw Seymour and Buatr overboard in 1868. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a gentleman of refined and 
scholarly tastes, of sound judgment, and as an 
editorial writer is conceded among the profes- 
sion to be one of the very ablest in the country. 

—The Hon. Hiram Revets, United States 
Senator from Mississippi, was on the platform 
at WENDELL PHILLIPs’s last lecture in Boston, 
and seemed rather to like the position to which 
he had been elevated by the courtesy of W. P. 
and Boston generally. Mr. PHiuips “came to 
the front’’ of the platform with his usual jaunty 
step, dressed with his habitual neatness and taste, 
and spoke in that clear and faultless tone end 
style which have no superior in the American lec- 
ture-room. bs 

—Miss Hutcurnson, the clever, industrious, 
charming little lady reporter of the New York 
Tribune, is about to ‘‘ change her local habita- 
tion and her name,’’ and become Mrs. CLEMENT 
Forp, Mr. C. F. being on the staff ot the World. 
They will continue to be fond of the press. 

—SAMUEL GRUBB, Esq., one of the political 
pillars of Atlanta, Georgia, announces himself a 
candidate for tax receiver, ‘‘ having,” as he says 
in his card, ‘‘no other means of support for self 
and family.’’ It is evidently all a question of 
grub with him. 

—Madame Unnricn, the wife of the late gal- 
lant Governor of Strasburg, was the fumous dan- 
seuse TAGLIONI. 

—GakcIA, well remembered by gray-headed 
old boys as the queen of song in their days, has 
gone to London to resume her professional ca- 
reer, her fortune having been sacriticed by the 
war in France. 

—The Rey. Donatp Fraser, of Manchester, 
England, mentioned at a recent Bible Socie 
meeting that the Emperor Napo.zon, ‘“ while 
he sat on the throne of France, was certainly a 
most cordial friend to all the agents of the so- 
ciety. In the most remarkable way, and for 
whatever reason, he facilitated their movements 
throughout France, protected them from a num- 
ber of small persecutions, and never shut his 
ears against them.”’ 

—WILLIAM CAMDEN, famous old antiquarian 
and historian, composed his ‘Annals of the 
Reign of Elizabeth” at Camden Place, Chisel- 
hurst, where EUGENIE now resides. He named 
the place. 

—Mrs. BRODERIP, a daughter of Tuomas Hoop, 
is about to re-enter the field as an authoress—a 
story of hers, entitled ‘‘ The Whispers of a Shell; 
or, Stories of the Sea,’’ being in press. 

—Madame JANAUSCHEK’s real name is simply 
FRAUTISOKA JANONSOKOVA. She is a native of 
Bohemia, and her first education was a Czeskian 
one. She has learned to speak American with 
exceeding fluency. 

—Mrs. M. A. MAXWELL, of Colorado, has for 
some years past employed her leisure in collect- 
ing specimens of birds and “ varmints” common 
to that and adjacent regions. At the late St. 
Louis fair her collection, amounting to about 
2000 specimens, was to have had a conspicuous 
place, but did not arrive in time; so she has 
now placed it on public exhibition. 

—Mr. GALTON, an English writer on scientific 
matters, announces, after many careful experi- 
ments, that the barometer is of little use in pre 
dicting ordinary gales. 

—Mr. WATTERSON, the accomplished editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, is thus described 
by a writer in the Boston Advertiser: ‘‘The suc- 
cessor of GEORGE D. PRENTICE is a hardly less 
extraordinary man, though in a different way. 
Mr. Watterson is quite as blind as PREscoTT, 
and does all his work, an incredible amount, by 
the aid-ef an amanuensis, writing leaders, litera- 
ry reviews, musical and social criticisms, para- 
graphs, and other matters that enter into news- 
paper work at the rate of three and four columns 

aday. Like Mr. Hatsteap, he is his own mana- 
ging editor, and sees his paper to press. He is, 
perhaps, the best amateur pianist in the country, 
playing the music of SCHUMANN and CHOPIN ex- 
quisyte y; but he got his musical education, like 
the Test, by ear, having the music read to him, 
committing it to memory, and then going to the 
piano and playing it off. He is about thirty 
years old, quick ir ‘1; movements, but reserved 
and cold.’’? The ‘‘ reserved and coldt”’ conclusion 
of the Advertiser’s correspondent conveys quite 
an inaceurate idea of Mr. WaTTERSON’s chiurac 
ter. He is a most refined and genial gentleman, 
as delightful in conversation as he is strong ou 











paper. 
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Crochet for Coun 
ro ee 


Tus edging is worked cross-wise with medium- 
sized cotton. Make a foundation of 34 ch. 
Cn stitches), aud, going back, work on this as 
follows: 1 de, (double crochet) on the fourth follow- 
ing foundation st. (stitch), three times alternately 
5 ch., with these pass over five foundation st., 1 sc. 
(single crochet), 1 sde. (short double crochet), and 
8 de. on the following five foundation st. + Tarn 
the work, make 4 ch., then a wedge-shaped figure 
consisting of 3 dc., 1 sdc., and 1 sc. on each ch. 
scallop of the preceding round; after the sc. at the 
end of each figure 4 ch. After the last triangular 
figure at the end of the round turn the work, crochet 
8 ch,, 1 de. on the next sc. of the preceding round, 
then always alternately 4 ch., with these pass over 
one figure, 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 1 sdc., and 
8 dc. Repeat three times from *, and at the end 
of the last round, after the last dc., work 15 ch., go 
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rated by 7 ch. on each ch. scallop of the half rosette, 
after each second sc. 1 ch. ; on the last ch. scallop of 
the preceding round work only 1 sc., then turn the 
work, work 5 ch., then on each ch. scallop of the half 
rosette 2 sc. separated by 7 ch., after every second sc. 
3 ch. ; on the last ch. scallop of the rosette only 1 ch. ; 


‘turn the work, work 5 ch., with these pass over the 


next scallop consisting of 3 ch. of the preceding round ; 
now work on each scallop of the preceding round con- 
sisting of 7 ch. 2 sc. separated by 7 ch. ; after each 
second se. 5 ch., passing over the small scallops con- 
sisting of 3 ch. with these; at the end of the round 
1 sc. on the last scallop of 8 ch., then 5 ch., and 1 sc. 
on the free ch. scallop of the third last round of the ro- 
sette. Now again two rounds of alternated triangular 
figures like the two rounds described from *. After 
the last de. of the last of the rounds work on the half 
rosette 4 ch., 1 sc. on the next scallop of 5 ch., then 
on each large scallop of the preceding round 2 sc. sep- 
arated by 7 ch., after every second sc. 5 ch., with 


y these passing over one of the small scallops of the preced- 
ing round, At the end of the round 1 sc. on the small 
ch. scallop there, 4 ch., fasten to the ch. scallop at the 

under edge 
of the lace 
vhich follows the 
next triangular fig- 


back and fasten to 4 ch. scallop at the side edge of the 
strip with 1 sc., in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. Then work 7 ch., go backward, and on the 15 
ch., which form the first round of the half rosette at the 
under edge of the 
lace, work six leaflets, each 
consisting of 1 Ite. (long ure (counting back- 
treble crochet), 1 tc. (treble ward) with 1.-sc., 
crochet), 1 ste. (short cag and, going _back- 
treble crochet), and 1 de, i 2 2 ward, work 3 ch., 1 
Do not work these off — sc. on the next ch. 
rately, but in the scallop, then 7 ch. 
following manner: on every small ch. 
First the de, and scallop, and 9 
stc. together, then ; ‘ é Anne earn es se.on the large 
each fol- ‘ Seteeel : Byars WANs ch. _ scallops. 
lowing st. Onn es OOS SO Py 1 On the 
with the gaggia Lor a s GIN RNS last ch. 
= 3S aaa , » scallop 


Lapy’s Kyitrep DRAWERS. 


loop on the needle, and, finally, the last two loops on 
the needle; between each two leaflets work 5 ch., 
after the last leaflet 7 ch., 1 sc. on the scallop con- 
er = , , 
sisting of 15 ch. Now, re ssn ad ee a work 1 sc., previous to this 4 ch., then follow two rounds 
scallops aia Siete dite edge Aerio Mes p of triangular figures, which complete the half rosette and 
Gi Ges tabs es tha: Swe colada See ce : pe sf Say om Pa shnies the remainder of the edging with the aid 
described from *. After the last de. : i h pag x tiger a : ; 
at the end of the second round work oveeuancpenies eee aan 


again for the half rosette six times al- ; 
ternately 7 ch,, 1 sc. on the point of every follow- Lady’s Knitted. Drawers. 
ing leaflet, then 7 ch., 1 sc. on the next Tus pattern is knitted with coarse 
rs na ad under edge of the lace needles in coarse white oo Sars upper 
counting backward). ‘Turn the work, ‘ es border is sewed into a band of shirting. 
and, going backward, work on the half Wit pesaet owe aint, Knit after the pattern of ordinary drawers. 
rosette 5 ch., 1 sc., : Begin at the under 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the border, and knit back- 
next ch. scallop of ward and forward 26 
the preced- rounds, al- 
ing round, awe ST ae, : ternately two 
a : 1 ch., then t yo “fo 1 By hes : sal y , stitches knit- 
TATTED AND CROCHET INSERTION FOR 9 ,, sepa- 1 ‘ AED! Pe ee pa atte BM) ted and two 
LinGeRIE, UNDER-WAISTS, ETC. . A) RAGES . (1 SF Nc Mie purled; then 
three rounds 
which must 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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pear plain on the right side of the 
work. Widen and narrow accord- 
ing to the pattern. The widening 
of two stitches in a round is done by 
taking up a loop immediately after 
the first and before the last stitch, 
and, after crossing it, knitting as a 
stitch. This widening must leave a 
longer or shorter distance between, 
according to the pattern. Having 
reached the upper part, narrow at 
the back in order to form the cut. 
For the upper oblique part of the 
drawers narrow, according to the 


the working thread before the sl., so 
that it comes on the right side of the 
work as a loose band. 5th and 6th 
rounds.—Like the 3d and 4th. Re- 
a these six rounds as often as may 

necessary. In the first round of 
each two rounds knit plain; the 
band or long sl. of the preceding 
round is always knit crossed. Nar- 
row on both sides of the work so as 
to giveitthe shape. A similar piece 
worked on the other side of the green 
strip completes the head piece. Now 
work the lace with medium-sized 














pattern, a few stitches in every sec- 
ond round. The two halves are 
sewed together. Finish the upper 
edge with a shirting or linen band, 
and bind the edge of the slit on the 
back with a narrow binding. 


Crochet Sleeping Net 
Figs. 1 nee 


wooden knitting-needles and green 
and white split zephyr as follows: 
With white worsted work a founda- 
tion corresponding in length to the 
cir¢umference of the hood, say 710 
st., and on this work the Ist round 
plain. With green split zephyr work 
the 2d round.—1 t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), 1 k., 1 t. t. 0, 2 k., 
3 st. knit off together plain, 2 k., re- 
peat from +. 3d round plain with 
green. Repeat the 2d and 3d rounds 
four times with white, and finish 
with two plain rounds. 


Tatted Edgings for Lingerie. 
fetad2 


See illustration on page 772. 

This net, which Fig. 1 gives open- 
ed out, is worked in crochet; a rib- 
bon run through the holes of one of 
the outer rounds serves to fasten 
the net. Beginning at the middle 
of the net, work with twisted cro- 
chet cotton a foundation of 6 ch. 
(chain stitch), close these to a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this 
work 16 dc. (double crochet) for the 





See illustrations on page 772. 

Fig. 1.—This edging is worked 
with two shuttles as follows: Fasten 
Ist round, working 3 ch. for the the ends of the threads together, and 
first de. ; finally, 1 sl. in the first of : me work, first, * with one thread only, 
the 3ch. 2d round.—Kight times alternately 1 de., 4 ch., passing over 1 st. (stitch) with the lat- | a ring consisting of.3 ds. (double stitch), three times alternately_1 p. (picot), 3 ds. ; close to this 
ter. Work 3 ch. in place of the first de., and, finally, fasten to the last of the 3 ch. with 1 sl. All | work over the other thread as an insertion a scallop consisting of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ; close to this, 
the rounds are begun and finished in this manner. 3d round.—On each de. 3 dc., after these al- | with one thread only, a ring of 5 ds., fasten to the last p. of the previous ring, 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 

’ ways 5 ch. 4th round.—6 de. on the 3 de. of the preceding round, | 1 p., 5 ds. ; now work over the insertion a scallop of 3 ds., 1 p., 
bringing 1 de. on the ch. before and after the 3 de. of the preced- | 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds. ; close to this, with one thread only, a ring of 
ing round, 2 de. on the middle de.; after each 6 de. 5 ch. 5th | 7 ds., fasten to the last p. of the previous ring, 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 
round.—On the two middle de. of each 6 dc. of the preceding | 1 p., 7 ds.; over the insertion a scallop of 3 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
round 8 dc., always bringing 2 de. 1 p., 3 ds.; this completes one- 
on the third and 1 de. on the fourth half of a point inclusive of the 
of these; then 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle scallop. In connection 
middle st. of the 5 ch. of the pre- with this work three rings sepa- 
ceding round, 5 ch. 6th round.— rated by twa scallops as before, 

* On the middle st. of but in reversed order, thus be- 
the 3 de. of the preced- ginning with the largest ring. 
ing round 1 dc., 4 ch. ; After completing 
on the middle st. of the the sixth (small- 
next 5 ch. of the pre- est) ring work 
ceding round 1 de., 5 over the foun- 
ch., 1 de. on the mid- dation thread a 
scallop of 2 ds.,; 
1 p., 2 ds., and 


BorDER IN VENETIAN EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISETTES, UNDER-SLEEVES, ETC. 



































































Fig. 2.—Crocuet Steering Net. 










Kyitrep any CRrocHet 


dle st. of the next 5 ch., after this Sieepine Net. 


4 ch.; repeat from *. This round 
completes the middle figure. 7th 
round.—Alternately 1 de., 2 ch., with 
the latter alternately pass over 1 and 
then 2 st. of the preceding round. 
8th round.—Alternately 1 de., 2 ch., 
bringing the dc. on the ch. of the pre- 
ceding round. 9th round.—Altern- 
ately 1 de., 3 ch., bringing the de. on 
the ch. of the preceding round. 10th 
round.—Alternately 1 de. on the mid- 
dle st. of the next ch. scallop, 7 ch., 
passing over one ch, scallop with the 
latter. Work the following rounds 
similar to the 2d-9th rounds in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Of 
course the ch. scallops between the 
close figures of the design must be 
widened by 1 to 2 st. Work the lace 
at the edge in three rounds, in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 


Knitted Hood. a z , 
See illustration on page 772. C i z ‘ . — 
A noveL feature of this white worsted hood consists in a k 
stripe of double green split zephyr, which imitates a ribbon, 
and passes across the middle of the hood, and is continued as» 
strings below the ends. The hood is trimmed with knitted lace 
made of green and white worsted. Begin the green stripe by working 
a foundation of 260 st. with green split zephyr. Take double and fine 
wooden knitting-needles. On this work 26 rounds plain, going backward 
and forward, and round the 


repeat from *. Now work over the foun- 
dation small scallops with p. in the manner 
shown by the illustration, and fasten them 
to the p. of the scallops of the first round. 
On the middle p. of each ring of the first 
round work one single crochet, after each 
single crochet three chain stitch; on this 
round work a round of open-work double 
crochet. 

Fig. 2.—Work this edging with two threads 
as follows: First > with one thread only a 
ring of 2 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
close to this work over the foundation 4 ds., 
1 p., 8 ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; repeat from x. 
On each ring of the first round work with one 
thread only five rings as follows: Fasten to 
the first p. of a ring, after one-tenth of an 
inch interval 2 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 
2ds. ; after one-tenth of an inch interval fasten to the 2d p. of the ring 

of the first round, work another ring as before, and contiuue in 

this manner. After completing the fifth ring, fasten to the 

sixth p. of the ring of the first round, fasten the thread and cut 

it off. Instead of forming the first p. of the first of the five 

rings and last p. of the last of these five rings, fasten to the next 
p. of the straight row of ds. worked over the foundation. 


Tatted and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie, etc. 
p See illustration on page 772. 
For the middle part o. this insertion work a row of tatted rings, each con- 


sisting of 10 ds. (double stitch), one very short p. (picot), 10 ds. ; after each ring 
one-fifth of an inch space. Then 


Fig. 1.—EMBroipERED 
Lace AND CROCHET 
CoLyar, 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ff SO ends slightly by widening 1 st. fasten a thread to the p. of the 
i 5 at the end of every round first ring by means of a needle, a 
. from the 2d-1lth rounds, after an interval of one-fifth of an oo) 
and narrowing 1 st. at the inch fasten to the p. of the second y 
fart ee, end of every round from Sa ~ ring, and continue in this manner. 
16th-25th rounds. After On the connecting threads between & 
mi completing the stripe cast off bigge Prs roomy the rings work one round of sc., 
se the first and last 92 st., and : “ : then one round of alternate 1 de., 
, oe with the same needle work 1 ch., and, finally, one round as 
sr on the middle 76 st. the front and back parts of | follows: on the ch. after every third following round 
the head-piece as follows, always going backward | 5 dc. After completing the insertion pass a colored 
4 and forward: 1st and 2d rounds plain with white | velvet or silk ribbon through it in the manner shown si 
split zephyr. 3d round (with white zephyr).— | by the illustration, in which the ribbon is seen part- 
1 sl. (slip) as if to purl it, * 2k. (knit plain), sl. | ly slipped through rings designed to hold it. This 
: the following st. like the Ist, and repeat from >. | and the accompanying insertions and edgings are well 
4th round.—Like the 3d round, but always lay ' suited to children’s clothing. 
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Fig. 1.—Netrep GuipurE BorperR For Cotiars, PILLow S.ips, ETC. Fig. 2.—Netrep Guireure Borper ror Co.iars, Prntow Strips, rc, 
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Point Lace and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 772. 

make this insertion two point lace bands of the 

a length are oa8 wre ined in the follow- 

manner: 1 sc. work 


Grek (chain stitches 
of one band, (c paves 








E 
: 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 772. 


is worked in two parts on a foundation 
of the requisite length. 1st ro ways alterna- 
ting 8 sc. (single crochet), 1 P. (picot) consisting of 
4 ‘ch. (chain), and 1 sc. on the sc. last worked. 2d 
round,—1 sc. on the middle st. of the follo 8C., 
* 168c. on the following p., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
st. of the following 8 sc., one leaf consisting of 6 ch. 
and 1 ste. (short treble crochet) in the second, 1 stc. in 
the first of the 6 ch. ; these stc. are not worked off 

arately, but together with the loop on the needle; 1 
p. consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the first 
of the 5 ch., then one leaflet as before, over 2 p. 
of the preceding ronnd, 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
following 3 sc., and repeat from *. Work the second 
half of the ing like the first, but after the p. fasten 
the two leaflets of the first half of the edging. Todo 
this, insert the needle in the sc. of the p. between the 
two leaflets of the first half of the border; draw the 
thread through as a loop, and then make the second 
leaflet. On one lengthwise edge of this border work 
one ro sc., then one roun 
alternately 3 sc., 1 p. consisting of 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
first of the 4ch. On the other side of the edging two 
rounds ec., then one round p. as before, and finally one 
round as follows: 2s8c. on the following p. of the fore- 
going round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 4 ch., count- 
ing trom the beginning of the round, 3 ch.; repeat 


from *. 
Design for Spectacle Case. 


See illustration on page 772. 


Tue foundation on which this embroidery is worked 
is brown silk. To the middle of this piece a brown 
velvet piece is applied, as shown by the illustration, 
and sarrounded with two pieces of fine goldcord. The 
middle of the velvet piece has an embroidered figure 
worked with gold thread and brown silk twist in point 
Russe and satin stitch. Near the outer edge sew on 
gold cord in small scallops. Inside of the eo 
work point Russe stitches with gold thread. The 
remainder of the design is worked in knotted stitch 
and stitching. 

Embroidered Border for Table-Cloths, Window- 
Seats, etc. 
See illustration on page 772. 


Tus border is suitable for ornamenting table-covers, 
window-cushions, etc. The embroidery is worked 
with various colors of silk twist in point Russe‘and 


of picots as follows: 


satin stitch on gray and white stri; drilling. The 
embroidery may be worked on plain drilling, cashmere, 
cloth, etc. 


Border in Venetian Embroidery for Chemisettes, 
Under-Sleeves, etc. 
See illustration on page 773, 


Tats border is worked on fine linen cambric. Trans- 
fer the design to the material, baste this on paper or 
enameled cloth, and run the outlines with tatting cot- 
ton; work the outlines in close button-hole stitches 
with linen thread; for those parts which have a wider 
and more raised ap ce work a heavier founda- 
tion. Ornament all the button-hole stitch borders 
with lace stitch. Work the eyelet-holes inside of the 
figures in button-hole stitch. Join the figures with 
short bars worked in button-hole stitch, and cut away 
the material under the bars, along the outer edge of 
each figure of the design. The manner of working the 
foundation and the lace stitches is shown by Figs. 15 
~18 of Supplement to Harper’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. ITI. 
The scallops along the wider border of the design are 
worked in the manner shown by Fig. 2 of the “‘ Lambre- 
quin,” Harper’s Bazar, No. 27, Vol. III, page 420. But- 
ton-hele stitch the scallops at the outer edges. 


Knitted and Crochet Sleeping Net. 
See illustration on page 773. 


Marteriats: White Estremadura knitting cotton, 
No. 7; three-strand crochet! thread, No. 40; and two 
coarse steel knitting-needles. 

This net is knitted with coarse and fine cotton; the 
thick triangles are worked with the latter, and are 
joined together with open-work strips worked with 
coarse cotton. Work first one of the open-work strips 
with double thread; to do this, make a foundation of 
1 st. (stitch), wind the thread once around the needle 
with which the stitch is to be knit off, and p. (purl), 


right- 
hand needle, and p. the stitch and thread together. 4 


one loops. 
at the iret 


on the other side of the second strip, and knit another 
triangle. Continue in this manner until the net counts 
eight pieces. In casting off the st. of the last piece 
fasten to the free loops of the first open-work strip. 
Cover the opening in the middle of the net thus made 
with a rosette worked in sc. (single crochet) and 
- ch. (chain stitches). On each of the st. at the edge of 
the net work 4 to 5 sc.; in the middle of each scallop 
lp.oféch. Runa colored ribbon through the holes 
designed for the purpose. 


Potato Warmer. 
See illustration on page 773. 


Tus warmer is made of white flannel, and - 
broidered at the outer edges with red 5 lit oo 
point Russe. The middle is covered with a crochet net 
of red split worsted. Cut a double piece of flannel 
nineteen inches and a half square. Crochet the net- 
ted part, which must be twelve inches and a half 
square, and consist of chain stitch scallops; each 
scallop consists of 9 chain stitches and 1 single cro- 
chet, the latter must always come on the middle stitch 
of a scallop of the preceding round. Sew the net on 


the flannel; turn the edges of the flannel part over to ; 


the right aide two inches and three-quarters, and sew 
them down ; then, nog the edges of the net, form 
a pleat at the corners. ork the point Russe em- 
broidery as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Lace and Crochet Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 773. 


=~ 1.—This collar is made of 
with medium -sized linen 


ed, 5 ch., 1 de. on the same ch., 4 de. 

e owe * ch,, work off these last five dc. as 

t round.—On each ch. scal- 

liar thus completed is set on ye ae 
Ww. 


the ends. Trim the upper edge of the b: with edg- 
ing worked in manner above described on a 
foundation. é 


Fig. 2.—This colar consists of scallops, which are 
woes with fine meer ieee | - sey * - one 
round. Beginnin e scallop ai ront cor- 
ner, make # foundation of ch., close these in a ring 
with one l., and on the first fourteen st. of this rin 
work 20 st. In connection with the last sc. work 
ch., close the last twen 
first seven st. of this 


Ny. 
“*Child’s Crochet Collar,” 


. 2, in Harper’s Bazar, 
No, 29, page 452, Vol. IL Rio the corner is com- 
pleted work a round of.sc. on the ch. left free at the 


upper edge; on this work a round of dc. as shown by 
the illustration. Join the completed collars on a linen 
band, the upper — which is trimmed with edging 
worked like the co. 


Point Lace Rosette for Cravats, Caps, etc. 
See illustration on page 773. 
Tuis rosette is worked with point lace band and fine 
linen thread in point lace embroidery. 
Netted Guipure Borders for Covers, Pillow-Slips, 
ete., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 773, 
Tue foundation of these two borders is worked with 


linen thread in — netting, and then worked in point 
de toile, — 
8 


wept point de reprise, and the other 
stitches shown by the illustration, and ornamented with 
wheels. The outer edges of the borders are worked in 
button-hole stitch, outside of which the material is cut 
away. 


. 











THE LONG WHITE SEAM. 
By JEAN INGELOW. | 


As I came round the harbor buoy 
The lights began to gleam, 
No wave the land-locked harbor stirred, 
The crags were white as cream; 
And I marked my love by candle-light 
Sewing her long white seam. 
It’s aye sewing ashore, my dear, 
Watch and steer at sea, 
It’s reef and furl, and haul the line, 
Set sail and think of thee. 


i ciimbed to reach her cottage door; 
O sweetly my love sings; 
Like a shaft of light her voice breaks forth, 
My soul to meet it springs, 
As vhe shining water leaped of old 
When stirred by angel wings. 
Aye longing to list anew, 
Awake and in my dream, 
But never @ song she sang like this, 
Sewing her long white seam. 


Fair fall the hyhbts. the harbor lights, 
That brought me in to thee, 
And peace drop dowr on that low roof, 
For the sight tha: 1 did see, 
And the voice, my des. that rang so clear, 
All for the love of me. 
For O, for O, with brews bent low, 
By the flickering cance’s gleam, 
Her wedding-gown it wae she wrought, 
Sewing the long white seem. 





PARSON BRAND’S COURTSHIP. 
A THANESGIVING-DAY IN THE OLDEN "IME. 
L 


O* the most southeasterly point of Long Isl- 
and stands the village of East Hampion, 
perhaps the oldest, as it undoubtedly is one of 
the most picturesque, of the Puritan settlements 
of our country. Approaching it as the traveler 
does through miles of uncleared pine forest, and 
coming suddenly upon its broad, rustic street-— 
so broad that three carriage-roads, divided by 
thick velvety grass, and lined with double rows 
of elms, run down the centre of it—it seems al- 
most like an oasis in the desert, or a Tadmor 
in the wilderness, to his aching, weary frame. 
Along this street stand the principal buildings 
of the village, the residences of the deacons, se- 
lect-men, and other important dignitaries, most 
of them very humble dwellings of unpainted 
wood, standing, after the old Dutch fashion, with 
the gable-end toward the street; the meeting- 
house, an ancient structnre dating back to the 
days of the early settlers; and the parsonage, in 
which several generations of Congregational 
ministers have lived and died. It is in this very 
parsonage that our story opens, and on the eve 
of Thanksgiving-day, when the Rev. Israel Brand 
sat in his small study, correcting and polishing 
an old sermon for use on this the only great 
festival of the Puritan year. The time that we 
speak of was nearly a hundred years ago, dear 
reader, in the days when the newly made re- 
public still manifested an infant’s clinging tender- 
ness for the mother country, holding on tight to 
old customs, and abiding by habits and manners 
which the strong, full-grown man of later years 
has scornfully repudiated. In those days the 
sentiment of loyalty had not quite died out, and 
men poured out upon the clergy the reverence 
and devotion which they could no longer display 
toward king and court. 

The minister was then looked upon as not only 





' minister up a bit. 


and men, women, and little children: bent low in 
reverential awe when, in wig and cocked hat, he 
passed down the village street on some errand of 
mercy or condolence, 

The Rev, Israel Brand was a man of majestic | 
presence, and goodly to behold. He could trace 
back his ancestry to some very solid families of 
the old country, and he had been smoothed and 
polished by his university education, until a slight 
degree of hardening was the result. . In person 
he was tall, and, in spite of his nearly sixty sum- 
mers, still graceful in figure, and without any of 
the stiff-neckedness and stiff-backedness which 
have been the great blemishes of Puritanism 
since the days of Calvin and John Knox. His 
features still retained their regularity and deli- 
cacy of outline, and his hair all its youthful 
abundance, although it now waved in white in- 
stead of chestnut curls round his well-set head. 
In manner he was courtly to an extreme, with a 
tinge of conscious superiority pervading all his 
movements, which rather served to increase than 
diminish the respect in which he was held by the 
simple folk about him. The Rev. Israel was a 
widower, his wife, a weak, colorless little wo- 
man, in a chronic state of discouragement with 
herself, her husband, and the world in general, 
having slipped off the stage of life about ten years 
before, without even having done so much for her 
husband and society as to leave behind her a re- 
production of that admirable man’s graces and 
virtues. His experience of married life having 
been rather depressing than otherwise, the Rev- 
erend Israel had not taken another wife to his 
bosom, but had made himself very comfortable 
under the ministrations of Miss Jerusha Jenkins, 
an ancient spinster, who had nursed his wife during 
her last illness, aud then quietly stepped into the 
dead woman’s shoes, in which she had lived and 
moved and had her being ever since. It had 
been generally believed in the village that Miss 
Jerusha had aspired to a higher position than 
housekeeper at the parsonage, but if any such 
ambitious ideas had taken root in her virgin bo- 
som they had been effectually nipped by the atmos- 
phere of chilling politeness which seemed to en- 
compass the minister, and from which he never 
emerged in her presence. On the evening in 
question Miss Jerusha sat in solemn state in 
the wide kitchen, contemplating, with the pride 
of a victorious general after a great battle, the 
shelves full of pies and cakes, all made by the 
skill of her own right hand in anticipation of the 
coming festival. ‘There were pumpkin pies and 
cranberry pies, and apple, peach, and cherry 
pies, and squash and quince pies, all elabora- 
ted to the very last point of architectural perfec- 
tion; and pound cake, and loaf cake, and fruit 
cake, and jelly cake, and whole families and 
generations of cookies and ginger-snaps; for the 
Thanksgiving feast was the only day in the year 
when all the remote branches of the Brand fam- 
ily were entertained in state by the minister at 
his own house, and Miss Jerusha’s reputation as 
housewife was at stake on this momentous occa- 
sion. So the house had been swept and gar- 
nished, and the old kitchen fairly glittered in the 
bright fire-light. 

‘* Well, now,” said Miss Jenkins to herself— 
for, having no fireside friend: or companion, she 
had learned to set a tolerably high value on her 
own powers of entertainment, and usually talked 
straight through, for her own individual gratifica- 
tion, from the time she rose till she went to bed— 
‘well, now, I do declare, the minister oughter 
be talked to; it’s goin’ on five o’clock, and that 
‘ere kettle a-bilin’ and a-bilin’, and he settin’ 
there, over his writin’-desk, as if there warn’t no 
sech thing as eatin’ or drinkin’ in the world. I’m 
a’most wore out with this still kind of life. The 
minister ain’t no sort o’ company. He sets there 
the hull day, like the statoo of old General Buell 
in thegrave-yard, a-starin’ and a-thinkin’, whether 
folks is starvin’ to death or not. Why, do tell, 
Asy Stebbins, what’s bringin’ you here to-night ?” 
she exclaimed, in a different key, as the outside 
door opened, and a tall, well-built, fresh-complex- 
ioned young fellow strode up to the kitchen fire. 
‘*T thought you was a-sparkin’ over to Widow 
Hewlett’s. Come to ask the minister to read 
you out Thanksgivin’-day? Be that it now, 
Asy? Don’t be afeard to tell me. I’m as close- 
mouthed as an air-tight pickle-jar—I am.” 

**No reading out for me, thank you, Miss Je- 
rusha,” replied the youth. ‘‘I only want to see 
the minister aboui that lot of pastur’ land, you 
know. Father’s been a-hankerin’ and a-hank- 
erin’ after it, till it seems as though he couldn’t 
die easy till he got it.” 

“Waal,” said Miss Jerusha, ‘‘lay your hat 
_off, Asy, and set a while. I'll go and stir the 
If ye want somethin’ real 
comfortin’ to look at, jest study them rows of 
pies on the dresser shelves. ‘There ain’t nothin’ 
in natur’ to ekal Thanksgivin’ pies, to my judg- 
ment.” And Miss Jerusha bustled out of the 
kitchen, leaving the young man nervously twirl- 
ing his hat in front of the blazing fire. In a 
few minutes she reappeared, a sniff of indignant 
scorn upon her lips. ‘* That tarnal sgrmon ain’t 
finished yet, Asy,” she said; ‘‘ but t€ minister, 
he sez he don’t want no tea to-night; so you 
set down, and I'll give yer a real relishin’ mess 
of apple-sass, and a bit o’ new cheese; and yer 
can’t have no better supper than that nowhere.” 

‘“Thank you, Miss Jerusha; but I’ve no time 
to waste, and if the minister can’t see me now, 
I must come later on.” 

‘Law sakes!” exclaimed Miss Jenkins; 
‘‘what’s folks got to do after sundown, I want 
ter know? If yer only knew how I hanker aft- 
er somebody to talk to, in this mewed-up place, 
you'd set down and take a dish of tea without 
pesterin’ ‘bout the time.” 

Asa laughed and moved toward the door; but 
at this moment the minister’s white head ap- 
peared at the window opening into the passage. 

“You must have misunderstood me, Jerusha,” 


bins walk into niy study now—I’m quite ready 
to see him.” 

Miss Jerusha tossed her head, but made no 
reply and Asa Stebbins, after a few words of 
kindly greeting, followed his spiritual pastor and 
master into the sanctum sanctorum of the estab- 
lishment, where the neatly folded sermon lay be- 
side the cocked hat and gold-headed stick on the 
old mahoguny table. 

Now that the moment had arrived for ihe in- 
terview, for which he had been bracing himself 
for a week past, Asa’s honest face was suffused 
with a succession of crimson blushes, which 
Jerusha (who was on her knees at the keyhole) 
declared ‘‘ was redder than the sumac leaves ia 
autumn,” and he found it difficult to begin what 
he had to say. 

‘* Well, Asa,” said the minister at last, in a 
kindly tone, ‘‘ what can I do for you, my boy ?” 
Asa Stebbins was a fine specimen of genuine 


Long Island breed. Born within sound of the 


eternal waves, and at the same time on a large 
and flourishing farm, his mind and character 
seemed to have developed in exact proportion to 
his manly, well-knit frame, and produced that 
singular mixture of rough, honest straightfor- 
wardness, combined with just enough of nature’s 
true refinement to make him reticent of his own 
feelings and careful of those of others, which is 
found nowhere in such perfection as on Long 
Island's southern shore. 

So, when the minister spoke, Asa raised his 
clear brown eyes, and, shaking off the embarrass- 
ment that had at first overcome him, replied, 
‘* Well, Parson Brand, I hope you won’t take it 
as a liberty my speakin’ to you on such a sub- 
ject, but, you see, it’s a long time I've been 
thinkin’ of marryin’, and I kinder thought—” 
“Certainly, my dear boy, certainly,” replied 
the minister, in his blandest tone ; “‘ an excellent 
thing to do, provided you marry in the Lord. 
You're a likely young fellow, Asa, and well-to- 
do, I suppose, by this time. Do you propose to 
live at the homestead with your wife ?” 
*¢ Oh dear, no, Sir,” replied Asa. ‘*I would 
never think of marryin’ till I had a home of my 
own to offer. Next week ‘Il be my twenty-first 
birthday, and father he'll give me the ten-acre 
farm down to Speunk. ’Taint no great place to 
boast of, but we might get along there a year or 
two, till—” 

‘*Till your family outgrows the farm-house, 
eh, Asa? Well, my boy, she'll be a lucky girl 
that gets you, that’s all I can say.” 

‘That's all I want you to say, Sir; but will 
you say as much to fer for me? You see, Sir, 
the minister—he has so much influence; and, if 
you was to speak for me, things might go smooth- 
er like.” 

‘¢Oh!” said the minister, witha sort of whistle, 
“*then you haven’t the young lady’s consent? 
Rather soon to get the cage ready before the 
bird’s caught, Asa; but tell me who she is, and 
I'll see what I can do.” 

“¢ Well, Sir,” replied Asa, with another sumac 
glow spreading over his face, ‘‘it’s Bethia Hew- 
lett. I've ben foud of her ever since we went 
huckleberrying together years ago.” 

**Do you mean Bertha, Widow Hewlett’s daugh- 
ter?” inquired the minister, with a change of 
countenance, that was, however, quite lost upon 
his hearer. 

‘* Yes, Sir; leastways that’s what they call her 
now, but Bethia was her given name. No sech 
name as Bertha was ever heered in these parts 
till Widow Hewlett sent Bethia down to York to 
school; and, when she come back, the ‘i’ was 
out of her name, and the ‘1’ was in it, and she’s 
been Bertha ever since.” 

During this explanation —not one word of 
which he seemed to hear—the minister’s counte- 
nance had undergonem any changes, and as Asa 
finished he rose, as if to close the interview; 
and in a tone that, without being harsh, was yet 
cold and hard, replied, ‘‘ Well, Asa, I think you 
had better do your own wooing. No good comes 
from interference in such matters. If Bertha 
loves you—why, she'll take you, I suppose. If 
not, you'll find another bird for your pretty nest, 
no doubt.” 

Asa made no reply. He was hurt at the min- 
ister’s tone and manner, and inexpressibly vexed 
with himself for having run the risk of such a re- 
pulse. So, with a short ‘‘Good-evening, Sir,” 
he strode out of the study’ into the narrow pas- 
sage, and, avoiding Miss Jerusha and the kitch- 
en, opened the front-door, and went out into the 
silence and darkness with a heavy heart. 


IL. 


Thanksgiving-day dawned clear and still, with 
that soft haziness over the landscape that be- 
longs to no other season or country than Indian 
summer in America. As ten o'clock drew near 
the village street became one brilliant display of 
life and color; the trees had put on their most 
gorgeous autumn clothing,:and the misty sun- 
light, shining through their red and orange fo- 
liage, cast golden shadows on the soft green grass. 
Along the broad street the villagers trooped in 
family parties toward the place of worship, the 
sombre coloring of the more elderly members 
making a rich contrast with Nature's glorious 
apparel, while the gay ribbons of the young people 
seemed to harmonize with the holiday aspect of 
all around them. , 

“‘T can’t think why church-members makes 
sech a fuss "bout their darters wearin’ gay colors 
to their bonnets,” said Miss Jerusha, as she join- 
ed the Widow Hewlett on her way to meeting. 
“I’m sure the Lord’s fond enough on’em. If He 
ain’t dressed up. “v's ’ere village in brighter col- 
ors ’n ever man made, I want ter know. Ber- 
tha’s bonnet'’s real tasty and becomin’ now. I du 
like cherry ribbons better’n any thing in natur’. | 

“Yes, Bertha’s fond of a gay bit of ribbon, 
replied the widow, in a melancholy tone; ‘* but I 
can’t say 1 ever hankered after them vanities. 








the spiritual, but the temporal head of his flock, 


he said, in a tone of reproof. “Let Asa Steb- 


Bright things is allers the fust to fade. “Iwon't 
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be a week afore all them leaves ‘ll be lyin’ on the 
und, dead and withered.” 

‘¢Qh, well,” said Miss Jerusha, with a shake 
of her. broad shoulders, *~ .. spose we've all got 
to die, fust or last; but that’s no reason for 
allers seein’ death and corruption ’round afore 
the time comes. Some folks ’d like to sleep in 
black sheets and piller-cases, and hang the hull 
world in slate-color, jest to match their own 
gloomy feelin’s, I do believe. ” And having now 
reached the church door, Miss Jerusha strode up 
the aisle with her most. martial air, and seated 
herself with a very audible bang in the minister’s 


Ww. 

Parson Brand had been more than usually 
painstaking in his toilette that morning. His 
white hair was brushed and curled round his pale, 
handsome face, and his voice had never sounded 
so musical and persuasive as when he read the 
opening hymn. Even the youngest members of 
his congregation looked with a sort of admiring 
awe upon him, and chief among these was the 
object of Asa Stebbins’s youthful adoration, Ber- 
, tha Hewlett. 

Bertha was herself one of those lovely speci- 
mens of dawning womanhood whom it is im- 
possible to look at without thinking of a rose- 
bud just bursting’into bloom. The peachy soft- 
ness of her complexion, the rings of chestnut 
hair, and the dark lashes that curled up from her 
hazel eyes, formed altogether as pretty a picture, 
in its frame-work of gipsy bonnet tied down with 
cherry ribbons, as one could wish to see. And 
Bertha knew her power, and meant to use it. 
She was perfectly well aware that Asa Stebbins’s 
heart was set upon her, and that for a time, at 
least, sorrow and desolation would sweep over 
him if she rejected his suit. But Bertha had a 
craving after the high places of the world, and 
had often said she would rather be an old maid, 
and teach school all her life, than to settle down 
to butter and cheese making ona farm. So she 
coquetted with Asa, and played fast and loose 
with his honest heart, until he lost all patience, 
and after his interview with the minister on the 

vevious evening, had gone over to Widow Hew- 
ett’s and told Bertha very plainly that he must 
have his answer, ‘* yes or no, before'Thanksgivin’- 
day was out.” If ‘twas yes, then the Lord only 
knew what a happy man he'd be; if ’twas no, then 
he'd take the fust sailin’ vessel to the coast of 
Maine, and mebbe never be heered on again. But 
yes or no it must be. 

So Bertha curled her hair and tied on her gip- 
sy bonnet on Thanksgiving morning with some- 
thing nearer to a weight upon her heart than she 
had ever felt before. She had not even a saucy 
answer ready when her mother reproachéd her 
for steading so long before the glass, and ‘‘ex- 
pectin’ to grow in grace by stickin’ red ribbons 
in her hat;” but walked demurely to the meeting- 
house door, with her hymn-book wrapped in her 
clean handkerchief, and her laughing eyes bent 
upon the ground. During ‘‘service-time” she 
‘was more than usually devout and attentive, and 
when it was over stopped to exchange greetings 
with no one, but walking rapidly down the aisle, 
and striking across the fields on her way home, 
successfully defeated Asa Stebbins’s fully ma- 
tured plan of joining her, and getting her final 
and definite answer to his suit before they reach- 
ed her mother’s house. 

Meanwhile, the minister, after standing just 
long enongh at the church door to receive the 
congratulations of his flock—to which he had 
responded with his usual courtly grace, but with 
even less than usual of heartiness or cordiality— 
had followed Bertha’s example, and taken a 
cross-road home. On arriving there, instead 
of proceeding at once to the best parlor to wel- 
come the aunts and cousins who iad been dis- 
mounting in wagon-loads for the last half hour, 
he went directly to his study, where he drew 
down the blinds, and shut and locked the door. 

There the ministerremained until long past din- 
ner-time, to the scandal and indignation of Miss 
Jerusha (whose repeated attacks upon the door 
met with no response whatever), and thus com- 
muned with his own spirit in the stillness of the 
Thanksgiving noon, ‘‘Shall I do it, or shall I 
not?” said the good man to himself. ‘* The 
finger of Providence seems to point to her to 
brighten by her continual presence the remnant 
of my days. Doubtless the disparity of years is 
great; but it is bornein upon me that I can give 
her more true happiness than the youth whose 
fancy is caught by her pretty face. The way of 
life is dark, and this one ewe lamb needs a watch- 
ful shepherd to shield her from the storms, and to 
guide her safely through the snares and pitfalls 
of this wicked world. Shall I be that shepherd, 
and bring my lamb into the true fold at last? I 
have yearned and longed for a revelation of the 
Lord’s will in this matter, and it seems to have 
been disclosed to me this day that if the Lord 
had made a wife on purpose for me he could 
scarcely have made one to suit me better. So I 
am resolved what to do,” continued he, bringing 
his hand down with as much force on the hard 
mahogany table as he was accustomed to do upon 
the velvet cushion of his pulpit: ‘‘the maiden 
shall ‘make her own choice. I can but ask the 
question; and if her heart is drawn toward me, 
T'll not reject the good things the Lord puts in 
my way. If, on the contrary, she leans toward 
the frailties and frivolities of youth, I can bear the 
disappointment with fortitude suitable to my high 
calling.” And having come to this satisfactory 
conclusion, the minister rose, and after a glance 
at his small looking-glass, which had by no means 
a discouraging effect, he tightened the silver 
buckles at his knee, gave a final brush to his 
flowing locks, and went out, calm and smiling, to 
greet his friends in the best parlor. 


Ill. 
The most enjoyable part of the great Puritan 
festival, the dinner, was over, and Bertha Hew- 
lett stole away from the rather mature and pro- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





saic circle who had formed their ‘Thanksgiving 
party, and, avoiding as far as possible the vil- 
lage street, turned into the sandy road which led 
to the presence of her oldest friend, the great and 
solemn sea. From her childhood Bertha had 
loved the sea, and sought comfort and support 
in all her youthful trials from its unchanging 
voice ; and now she felt that her troubled spirit 
would find more perfect rest from communion 
with this great mysterious counselor than from 
any mere human fellowship. So she plowed her 
way through the heavy sand until she reached 
the hard, smooth beach, where, throwing her- 
self down at full length, she looked up into the 
deep blue vault above her with a gaze so earnest 
and penetrating that it seemed as if she were 
calling some heavenly visitant to come down and 
support her through her great life-struggle. For 
Bertha knew that the minister loved her, and 
would ask her to be his wife; and she wanted 
just that half hour of silent thought before she 
decided whether to throw out the delicate ten- 
drils of her fresh young life round this time-worn 
but sturdy oak, or to strike the roots of her young 
affections side by side with the unformed sapling, 
whose life seemed to depend so much upon her 
own. It was a difficult decision to make, for 
there was no strong, irresistible voice within 
pleading for either suitor, and Bertha’s was one 
of those pliable, yielding natures, which some 
men think the perfection of womanly attractive- 
ness, whose heart was entirely under the control 
of her judgment, and who would make a good 
and faithful wife, without any very strong ante- 
nuptial devotion. So Bertha sat, in the after- 
noon light of the misty November day, and list- 
ened to the wild music of the waves as they 
broke upon the shore, and watched the ever-ris- 
ing foam, reddening in the departing rays of the 
setting sun, and was so lost in thought that she 
heard no approaching footsteps until a long shad- 
ow, falling on the sand before her, caused her to 
start and turn her head. 

‘**T have come to take you home, Bertha,” said 
the minister, gently. ‘‘ Itis late, my child, for you 
to be out alone ;” and, holding out his hand, Ber- 
tha took it, and sprang to her feet without an in- 
stant’s delay. ‘Then the minister held her hand 
very tightly for a moment, and, standing there, 
with the wild waste of sand around, and with 
God's grandest works—the glorious sun and the 
fathomless ocean—on either side, those two spoke 
the few simple words which bound them together 
for time and for eternity. 

‘*Wa'al, if that ain’t the beatenest thing ever I 
heered tell on,” said Miss Jerusha, when the 
news of the minister’s approaching marriage was 
broken to her. ‘‘ The minister’s nigh upon six- 
ty, if he’s a day, and Bethia Hewlett she ain’t 
twenty yet. It’s like tyin’ a peach-blow fo a last 
year’s mullen-stalk, and that can’t never make 
a tasty nosegay, to my mind. But I s’pose it 
was all foreordained and predetermined ; and, if 
it’s the Lord's will, I’m sure I sha’n’t set up mine 
agin it. ‘There’s Asy Stebbins, now, hes gone 
off on a three-year whalin’ voyage. It come 
kinder tough on him, poor lad! But, law sakes, 
he'll git over it fust or last. Men mostly does, I 
notice.” 








A LITTLE UNDER THE WEATHER. 
See illustration on page 777. 
HIS charming domestic picture tells its own 
story. ‘The little fairy in her mother’s lap, 
who has dropped her doll, and is gazing with a 
frightened air into the doctor's face, has evident- 
ly filled the whole house with consternation in 
view of her threatened sickness. The good old 
doctor, indeed, is the oracle of the moment, and 
as he sits, watch in hand, counting the pulse of 
the household pet, the mother and ‘nurse trem- 
blingly await the next words that will fall from 
his lips. At last the verdict is rendered, ‘‘A lit- 
tle under the weather,” which sets the hearts of 
the family at rest, and assures them that the 
have nothing to fear for their darling. . 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Sorr GincERBREAD.—One tea-cupful of sugar, same of 
molasses, half the quantity of milk, ¥ of a pound of but- 
ter, a table-spoonful of ginger, a tea-spoonful of cream 
of tartar, 3¢ a tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
water, cinnamon to taste, and flour enough to make it 
of a proper consistency. Beat all well together, and 
bake in well-buttered tins. 

For a nice Lieut Dessert take water-crackers that 
are fresh, lay them in the dish you wish to send to ta- 
ble, and over them pour boiling water enough to cov- 
er them; cover immediately with a cover or a plate. 
When they are soaked through and have swollen pour 
off the water carefully, so as not to break the crackers ; 
sift sugar over a little grated nutmeg, and, just as you 
send to table, enough cream should be poured over to 
about half cover them. It is an improvement to the 
appearance of the dish to drop a little currant jelly in 
the centre of each cracker. 

Briano-ManGe.—Into 8 pints of water put 2 ounces 
of isinglass; let it boil for half an hour, then strain it 
into 134 pinta of cream; sweeten it, and add a few bit- 
ter almonds. Boil it up once, let it settle, then turn it 
into a mould. 

_A very nice substitute for apples, in making pies in 
winter, is made by soaking 4 soda-crackers in 3 cup- 
fuls of water until they are very soft; stir so as they 
shall be in smallish pieces, about as large as hickory- 
nuts; add 2 cupfuls of sugar, 134 tea-spoonfuls of tar- 
taric acid, the grated rind of 1 lemon, the juice of 2, 
and a little of the pulp, and a small portion of grated 
nutmeg. Bake, with 2 crusts, about half an hour or 
40 minutes. 

Cuoco.ate Creams.—Allow enough new milk to fill 
10 small cups; set it on to boil; and having mixed in 
3¢ a pint of milk 2 ounces of grated chocolate, add it 
to the boiling milk. Just before it,comes off the fire 
pour in the yolks of 6 eggs, beaten, and mixed in a 
little milk, and 3g a pound of white sugar. When 
coo] mix in the beaten whites of ihe eggs, and a small 
quantity of vanilla boiled in milk. Fill the cups near- 
ly fall, place them in water, and boil half an hour. 
Eat when cold. 








THE GARDENS OF VERSAILLES. 


See illustration on page 776. 

UR beautiful engraving gives a fine view of 
the magnificent chateau and gardens of 
Versailles, where King William of Prussia, with 
his staff, is now quartered in the halls of Louis 
the Great. We see here the far-famed fountains 
displayed for the entertainment of the invaders. 
Versailles was a creation of Louis XIV., by the 
joint labors of the architect Hardouin-Man- 
sart, the painter Le Brun, and the landscape- 
gardener Le Notre. It pleased the fancy of 
the Grande Monarque to convert a sandy plain 
into the finest pleasure-grounds in the world. 
And for this end whole forests were brought, 
full grown, from the depths of the finest woods 
of France, and peopled with statues; a river was 
turned from its course, and brought thirty leagues 
over hills and valleys, to irrigate the work ; and 
a magnificent pile of buildings was reared and 
filied with paintings, wherein Louis personated 
all the heroes of old. Versailles is an apotheo- 
sis, indeed, of Louis XIV. It is estimated that 
from 1664 to 1690, $100,000,000 were expended 
on this magnificent royal residence, in whose spa- 
ciousness, at the end, the monarch found him- 
self lost, and from which he loved to flee to his 
quiet retreat at Marly. What would have been 
the feelings of Louis the Magnificent could he 
have foreseen, ere two centuries had passed, his 
dynasty extinct, and the obscure Brandenburg- 

ers at home in his favorite palace! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ww: hear the ‘‘ Leonine City’? spoken of fre- 
quently, without, perhaps, having any very 
definite idea what portion of Rome is thus desig- 
nated, or what was the origin of thename. Rome 
is divided into fourteen districts, eleven of which 
are in the modern city, and the remaining three 
are outside its limits. One of these districts, 
situated in the northern part of the city, on the 
right bank of the Tiber, is called the Borgo. It 
contains the Castle of St. Angelo, the Vatican 
Palace, the Hospital of Santo Spirito, and the 
Church of St. Peter. It is separated by high 
walls from the Trastevere, which is the largest 
of all the divisions, and communicates with it by 
the fine gate of Santo Spirito. This Borgo dis- 
trict, which contains within its limits some of 
the most interesting objects in Rome, is the ver- 
itable ‘‘ Leonine City.” It derives its name from 
Leo IV., who, anxious to secure Rome against 
invasion, caused the ancient walls to be repaired 
and fortified ; and, forming a new city, he sur- 
rounded the environs of the Vatican, which had 
been entirely open and unprotected, with sub- 
stantial walls. When the work was completed, 
he proudly called the new city Civitas Leonina, 
and consecrated it, with religious ceremonies, on 
June 27,852. Many Romans were in time in- 
duced to take up their residence in the Leonine 
City, by the offer of certain privileges ; and there 
all the Popes have lived since the year 1377. 





The route of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
passes over a fertile belt of country stretching 
from Illinois to Washington Territory. The 
terminus, on Puget Sound, is eight hundred 
miles nearer to China than is San Francisco, and 
is also nearer to New York. 





The new building for the New England Female 
Medical College was recently dedicated with ap- 
propriated exercises. This college was opened 
in November, 1848, with a class of twelve pupils, 
and has continued in uninterrupted operation 
until the present time. Under many disadvant- 
ages it has sent out seventy graduates, many 
of whom are now imparting medical knowledge 
to others. The want of a suitable building has 
long been felt. The new edifice, situated on 
East Concord Street, Boston, is sixty feet long 
and thirty-five feet wide. The material is brick, 
with white granite trimmings, and ‘the whole 
structure is elegant and commodious. The ex- 
on the building and furniture will be about 





We do not know how many young ladies live 
in the town of Tipton, Indiana. But thirty-two 
of them recently met in solemn conclave, and 
passed the following resolution: ‘‘ That we. will 
not accompany any young man to church or 
places of amusement Who uses tobacco in any 
manner, and that we will discard all young men 
who play billiards, euchre, or poker; and that 
young men who indulge in profane language need 
not apply ; and that we will not, by ‘ hook, look, 
or crook,’ notice any young man who indulges in 
lager-heer or whisky ; and that we will not har- 
bor young men known to keep late hours,” 





Eleven thousand bouquets and eighteen hun- 
dred pond-lilies have been distributed to the poor 
and sick during the past season by the ‘‘ Flower 
Mission” of Boston. No better service can sweet 
blossoms render than thus to brighten the weary 
hours of the suffering. 





A lady writing from abroad says that she ob- 
tained a good view of the children of the Prince 
of Wales at an hotel, and thinks it may be inter- 
esting to mothers with jewels in their nurseries 
to know that royal babies are mortal, and can 
one another’s hair with right good will. 

he says: ‘The two younger little ones were at 
the hotel window with their nurse. They were 
very simply dressed in blue frocks and white 
pinafores, and had fair, flaxy-looking hair. Some 
difference of opinion arising between them, the 
older seized the younger by the hair, and tugged 
it unmercifully. The people laughed, the nurse 
interfered, and finally settled the matter by tak- 
ing the little one up and cuddling it in her arms. 
There was nothing a bit royal about the four lit- 
tle ones. They seemed just what children should 
be—simple, sensibly clothed, and natural.”’ 


Chiselhurst, where the Empress Eugénie has 
been abiding, is situated in Kent, a part of En- 
gland noted for its balmy and salubrious climate. 
It is half an hour’s ride on the Southeastern 
Railway from Charing Cross. It is a small, 
rambling village, with here and there clusters 
of houses hidden behind clumps of trees. Cam- 
den House, where Eugénie resides, is built of 
red and yellow brick. It is three stories high, 
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and a very pretty, ornamental building. It is 
surrounded by ornamental grounds, with a park 
at the back. At a neighboring manor are living 
fifty or sixty French ladies and gentlemen, mem- 
bers of her Majesty’s household. The health of 
the Empress is improved, yet she is far from 
strong, and in her walks leans upon a staff. Yet 
it is remarked that she never rides, but, note 
withstanding her weakness, always goes on foot, 
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Few bank-checks have had a more curious 
history than one for five hundred dollars which 
was lately sent to the Treasury Department at 
Washington. It was taken from the body of a 
murdered Texan cattle-drover several years ago 
by Indians, who, in consequence of the variety 
of colors in the rich engravings, attached some 
special importance to it, and cut the paper into 
several pieces, dividing them among the tribe. 
A peace commissioner finally persuatied the gen- 
tle savages to give up the pieces, and he pasted 
them together, and forwarded the check—now 
complete—to Washington. 





The German women send all sorts of things 
through the post to their absent husbands, sons, 
and brothers. Letters are permitted up to six- 
teen ounces in weight, so they send cigars, tea, 
chocolate, shirts, and slippers. The German 
must have his tobacco; even if he lies helpless 
on his back he will smoke. So cigars do not 
come amiss. <A pair of ate can be sent in 
two letters, one in each. ne woman sent her 
husband a flannel shirt in six pieces, and by six 
posts. The last letter contained the left sleeve, 
with the needles and thread for sewing the shirt 
together, 





A knowledge of the main points of the mili- 
tary system of Prussia will enable any one to 
understand how, through all this fearful war, she 
has been able to outnumber France in soldiers. 
Practically, every able-bodied man in Prussia is 
a soldier. There is no volunteering, enlisting, 
or conscripting, as in other countries. Every 
young man, on completing his twentieth year, 
must enter the army, and serve for three years. 
Those who are rich may commute the. three 
years for one. At the end of the time of serv- 
ice the soldiers are only furloughed ; they must 
be ready at any moment to join their regiments 
until the completion of their twenty-fifth year. 
These young men, between twenty and twenty- 
five years old, constitute the standing army of 
Prussia. Men between twenty-six and thirty- 
nine constitute the ‘‘ Landwehr,” or reserves, 
who are called out in case of a war. They are 
divided into two classes. In addition to these 
there is still another army, the ‘ Landsturm,’ 
consisting of men between forty and fifty, who 
are called out only in case of an invasion. This 
system gives to Prussia for purposes of defense 
the services of every able-bodied man between 
twenty and fifty, and for offensive war all from 
twenty to forty. Physical weakness is the only 
ground of exemption. 





In England and Wales there are more than two 
million children between the ages of three and 
twelve for whom, hitherto, there has been no 
system of public-school instruction. A bill has 
now passed the English Parliament authorizin 
the establishment of new schools where needed. 
To obviate the difficulty in regard to religious 
instruction, the almost universal feeling being 
that it ought not to be neglected, but that secta- 
rian teaching should not be allowed, it is enacted 
that each denominational school aided by gov- 
ernment shall specify the particular hours at 
which this instruction shall be given, when pa- 
rents who wish their children exempted can sig- 
nify it. In undenominational schools, supported 
partly by local taxation and partly by govern- 
ment, the reading of the Bible, without note or 
comment, is the only religious exercise allowed. 





The late ——— of 8000 pounds of nitro- 
— at Fairport, Ohio, was accompanied 

y such a violent concussion that at Buffalo and 
Erie, more than one hundred and sixty miles 
distant, rumbling sounds were heard and build- 
ings shaken, so that it was supposed to be the 
effects of an earthquake. At many places within 
a radius of twenty miles windows were broken. 
In Fairport four men who were in the nitro-glyc- 
erine manufactory were blown to atoms, and 
ome in the village seemed to be utterly 
ruin 





Over thirteen hundred little waifs have found 
their way into the Foundling Asylum in this city 
since its establishment a little more than a year 
ago. To alarge extent this institution has been 
supported by private subscriptions, though now 
an appropriation has been made by the city gov- 
ernment. Two societies have been formed, one 
of ladies and one of gentlemen, for the purpose 
of obtaining funds for present needs, and also 
sufficient to erect a suitable and permanent 
building. Thegrand fancy Bazar which has been 
opened at the armory of the Twenty-second 
Regiment was suggested in the hope that it 
would afford the means of soon erecting a com- 
modious building. 





True manliness would be fostered among the 
students of our colleges if every Faculty should 
follow the example of Dartmouth in expelling 
half a dozen students for “‘ ducking”’ a Freshman 
under the college pump. ‘ Hazing” is an ab- 
surd and cruel custom; it is more—it is mean, 





The first female student at the Royal Academy 
of London was a Miss Herford; and the circum- 
stances under which she gained admission to a 
school of art which had hitherto excluded wo- 
men is a curious episode in the history of art. 
With the double view to establish one of the 
social rights of her countrywomen, and to ad- 
vance in her own studies, Miss Herford wrote 
to the authorities of the academy requesting 
that they would supply her with one of their 
printed forms of appNcation to enter their col- 
ane as a probationer-student. The writer’s 
signature did not declare her sex. The official 
who received the letter remitted the usual print- 
ed form, which in due course was returned to 
him L pecay filled in by the applicant, who 
signed only the initia} letter of her Christian 
name. Nothing i» *he application’ arousing 
suspicion, the authorities formally accepted the 
applicant as a probationer-student, whereup- 
on Miss Herford presented herself in Trafalgar 
Square—to the amazement of porters, attend- 
ants, teachers, and conservative academicians, 
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THE NEST IN THE BARLEY. 
In the dewy dawn of the early spring, 
Hark, how the little birds blithely sing! 
Each one making his tender quest 
For the mate to his love—the wife of his breast ; 
With him to build a soft little nest 
In the peeping blades o’ the barley. 


Hither and thither they swiftly fly, 

Up from the earth, and down from the sky ; 

Straws, and feathers, and hairs they find, 

Strongly the little walls to bind; 

And wool fromthe sheep the nest to line, 
"Mid the pearly green o’ the barley. 


Now tenderest strains he sweetly sings 
To his nesting mate, with her folding win 
Brooding ever in day and night : 
Her tiniest eggs, so warm and white. 
Oh, but the twain are a dainty sight, 

Thro’ the tops o’ the barley. 


Then the rapturous joy, when ‘neath her breast 
The egg-shells chip in the tiny nest! 
Four. little mouths are opened wide 
That father and mother must provide— 
Four little birdlings side by side— 
In the bending stalks o’ the barley. 


Now again see the mother fly 
O’er the teeming earth, tliro’ the glowing sky. 
Worms and lady-bird flies she brings, 
Grains of wheat, and all dainty things, 
To nourish her darling wee nestlings, 
*Mid the ripening gold o’ the barley. 


Then, ere the maple’s slender spire 

Is tipped with the autumn’s living fire, 

And the old red barn, from floor to eaves, 

Teems with its wealth of garnered sheaves, 

With her brood the sheltering nest she leaves 
In the fallen rows o’ the barley. 


Gladly their tender wings they try ; 
Up, up, they mount in the cloudless sky. 
‘** Haste, ch haste!” they singing soar, 
**'To the far green isles of the southern shore, 
For our merry days will soon be o’er 
With the harvest-home o’ the barley !” 








THE MICROSCOPE AT THE 
TOILETTE. 

HERE was a ripple of laughter and the mur- 

mur of girlish voices coming from the open 
parlor door, and echoing along the wide stair- 
case, as I stood deliberating on the threshold 
of my room. I should be ‘‘a horrid wretch ;” 
Ma’m'selle would never forgive me if she knew 
it; but the impulse was too strong to be resist- 
ed, and I darted across the hall and opened the 
door opposite mine. I did not meditate bur- 
glary; but I felt like a thief surely, and could 
not help starting a little at the shimmer of muslin 
skirts showing through the half-open closet door. 

The little rosetted slippers lying before a chair 
seemed to point their tiny buckles at me with an 
accusing air. Even the dainty bottles on the 
toilette-table peeped at me with wicked, watch- 
ful faces. ‘The crystal-clear glycerine stared; the 
brown, honest face of arnica glowed indignant ; 
while a long-necked flask stretched itself over ail 
the rest to see what I was about. 

‘*Not here. Well, if I must!” And the 
drawer slid open before me. Half a dozen 
combs; a large brush, clean and bright, as it 
should be; and by its side exactly what I want- 
ed. I confess to a thrill of intense satisfaction 
as I lifted the brush, and felt its soft, slightly 
moist bristles, dark with constant wetting. In 
a moment more I bad on the point of my knife 
a little gray mass half as large as a pea, scraped 
from the bottom of the brush, and two or three 
bristles, which showed me at a glance that I had 
all I had wished for, 

‘The brush was replaced, the drawer shut, the 
door swung lightly on its hinges, and in a mo- 
ment more [ had my prize safe. I put the mat- 
ter from the brush on a bit of white paper, and 
set it floating on the water in a glass bowl. ‘The 
linen shade was lifted from the ready micro- 
scope, the slide with the bristles adjusted, and I 
sat down to my task with a keen sense of pleas- 
ure known only to a lover of the instrument. 

‘The shafts of bristle were rough, and near the 
lower end of 
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compact mass Bo 
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(Fig. 1) that, i A gs 


under a lens 
of low power, 
seemed a bun- 
dle of cells, or 
a bit of close-veined leaf, dry and brown. Its 
face was perfectly familiar; so I put another 
slide over it, leaving the little cluster uncovered, 
and then with a needle scraped it off entire. 

When pressed between the slides it separated 
easily into smaller masses, even into delicate, 
round, transparent cells. These I put into a 
glass dish, with a spoonful or two of water and 
a grain of sugar, and set it away for to-morrow. 

Meantime somebody below was singing ‘‘ Jock 
o’ Hazledean ;” ‘and, ‘‘ while she loot the tears 
down fa’,” I prepared another slide, and lifted a 
tiny speck of the substance floating in the pa- 
per boat, and drew it slowly into view, thinking 
strange thoughts of the field I had chosen for 
botanizing to-day. I looked into the glass care- 
lessly for a moment, and then with attention. 
I looked away. I rubbed my eyes, and took 
another long stare. 

Not at all what I had expected to see, but 
very curious indeed. Does any body else care 


to see? Here, then (Fig. 2), 


is the creature which, very 
Fie. 2. 
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much alive, was wriggling 
about on the edge of the plate. 
The little wretch frisked about 
80 gayly that he soon left me, 
and another of his kind crept in sight from the 


-| as the rotifer did then. 





right, and another from the left, and both to- 


gether worked across the plate, and left me to 
contemplate an individual who appeared to be 

laying with cup and balls, Balanced nicely on 

is tail, he kept a dozen or more balls tossing 
regularly back and forth in the air. I shall 
never see such a small show again without think- 
ing how much better my friend the rotifer does 
it, nor how exceedingly difficult the man would 
find it to shut himself up in a ball with a jerk, 
Here he lies (Fig. 3), 





a transparent globule, with delicate lines on his 
back, showing his digestive organs, and another 
rotifer, quite small, expanding and contracting 
inside its parent. 

After a moment of rest he pushed out his body 
like the slides of a telescope, expanded the cilia 
of transparent hairs, and the ball-playing com- 
menced again. - It lasted but a moment, how- 
ever; for he collapsed with a spring, and con- 
tinued to expand and collapse for a long time. 
So I left him to himself, and moved the slide. 
More of the frisky ‘‘doylaimus,” fragments of 
vegetable growth common enough, bits of fibre of 
silk and linen, little scales of scarf-skin from the 
scalp, and here another rotifer, evidently differ- 
ent from the last, as it is ciliate below, the cilia 
moving gayly, like a little shining fringe, waving 
up and down with most astonishing regularity. 

‘Bhat was, perhaps, a rotifer darting about 
so wildly in a corner, shooting here and there 
like a tube of transparent quicksilver, then 
doubling its long body into a circle, and whirl- 
ing round and round with such swiftness that 
my eyes could scarcely follow. Up and down, up 
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and down, another whirl more rapid than the last, 
and, after darting about for a moment, it sprang 
back with a jerk, and stood sulkily, a transpar- 
ent ball, with its transparent. stomach showing 
itself to all who chose to look. Suppose that 
you and I could no more conceal the contents 
of our stomachs than can this little wretch. 
Would not that be living in a glass house with 
a vengeance? Another movement of the slide, 
and a large leech-like worm appeared, moving 
rapidly about among the small cryptogams that 
make up most of the matter. As it persisted in 
keeping out of sight I could only judge of it by 
the numbers of dead ones that appeared here 
and there. Some seemed to be decaying, as 
the interior organs were escaping from the skin. 
Some had escaped, and were floating about sep- 
arately. I suspect that they may be rotifers— 
perhaps Fig. 4—but no trace could be discover- 
ed of the long cilia in any of them. 

This queer little object I pondered over a long 
time, and at last came to the conclusion that it 
was a capsule of the crowned fern (Osmundi re- 
galis). It is easy enough to account for its pres- 
ence here. Ma’m’selle is fond of tiowers. She 
loves to gather them in their native wilds. This 
little fern seed has clung to her dress, and easily 
enough been transferred to her hair-brush. Or 
it may be she has been using them for hair-pow- 
der to make herself invisible. : 

“We have the receipt for fern seed— 
We walk invisible.” 

When the germs from the hair-brush had been 
in the water about twenty hours I took up with 
a needle a little gray cluster showing itself on 
the side of the glass. ‘This (Fig. 5) is the way 
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in which it had germinated and grown. No- 
thing in the way of parasitic fungi have I ever 





seen that grew so rapidly, unless it were an or- 
ange fungi ‘‘ricedo” that I took from the thick- 
ened stems of a clematis, That grew enormous- 
ly in twenty-four hours, formed large webs of 
mycellinm, and developed the perfect plant in a 
few days. 

But this was literally protean. It was a con- 
stant surprise to me;. and as some germs were 
always starting newly, I had all the forms it 
showed before me at once. To-day a delicate 
cluster of silvery hairs around a group of cells. 
Another day, and the hairs had become jointed, 
large, and long. Small cells, like pearls, floated 
free among the twining and elegantly branched 
reticulated stems, broken sections of which show- 
ed a lateral growth resembling leaves. Still an- 
other day, and the large, long, jointed threads 
were ringed at every joint.. One free cell had 
put forth another and another, till they resem- 
bled strings and clusters of pearls. Twice the 
beautiful large cells showed me a violent evolu- 
tion of their interior cells that it is impossible to 
describe, as they slowly revolved like a drop of 
jelly, taking a form to fit their position among 
the clustering threads, rolling over and over, or 
turning round like a wheel, with a curiously de- 
liberate motion. 

In the mean time the rotifers worked away 
merrily with cup and balls, and the small algal 
growth multiplied till the plate was clouded 
with them. I discovered a number of small 
spirals of a curious form, far more perfect than 
is common among alge. These and the forms 
in Fig. 6, which may be diatomic, I have seen 
nowhere else. There were others too delicate 
and complicated to be reproduced in drawings. 

On the fifth day I found the glass cup lined 
with a dense jelly-like mass of a pale gray color. 
Under the glass it showed masses of cells gath- 
ering here and there. ‘That is evidently the 
form in which it is transplanted. - ‘These small 
cells are fringed with delicate hairs that cling to 
each other and to foreign bodies as readily as do 
the seeds of the Cynoglossum morisoni. Their 
proper place of growth is at the bottom of a wet, 
unclean hair-brush or comb, from whence they 
are readily transferred to the human hair. [ 
have seen them on the ‘heads of delicately kept 
children, whose hair was wet at every brushing. 
A little cautious spying showed me a damp 
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brush, with a pungent ammoniacal smell, ex- 
actly the condition to encourage the growth of 
parasitic fungi. 

Quite a sensation was at one time created by 
some exciting articles on the ‘‘ Gregaria,” sup- 
posed to be a microscopical animalcula infesting 
false hair, Its presence was, I believe, first no- 
ticed in Germany. In examining some thirty 
samples of false hair seventy-five per cent. was 
found infected. Not a large percentage, I think; 
for there is no doubt that a single ‘‘ crop” of hu- 
man hair well covered with this fruitful parasite 
would in a short time saturate every part of a 
large package of hair, provided it were dirty and 
damp enough to furnish the ammonia essential 
to its growth. 

Some writers professed to have seen the trans- 
formation of gregaria into lice, and the produc- 
tion of gregaria from lice. Not a positive false- 
hood in either case; for to an unpratticed eye 
the gregaria resembles the ovum of the pedicu- 
laris, and when the supposed transformation took 
place the creature probably left the egg in its 
own proper form. A louse moving about among 
hair saturated with free cells of this fungi would 
be liable to gather them in numbers upon its 
body. ‘These, in proper conditions, would germ- 
inate readily enough, and hence the production 
of gregariz from lice. , 

But the animalcula inhabiting the brush proved 
a revelation. I had not found the common ro- 
tifer of our ponds and ditches, but pleaty of its 
near relatives, large and small; so that if any 
one comes spering at me for rotifers hereafter 
I shall tell him to look in his hair-brush— 
they are plentier there than any where else I 
know of. ‘Io a student curious as to fungals I 
should say, ‘* Look in your hair-brush. ‘There 
you will find the most wonderful plant in exist- 
ence. It is of royal beauty, of tropical luxuri- 
ance of growth (for a fungal), and of such re- 
markable variability that it is forever changing 
and forever new. To study it will amuse and 
instruct you, and perhaps induce you to keep 
your hair-brush clean and dry.” 

It is not the filthy peasant. women alone who 
cultivate this choice exotic. Neither is it the 
abominable mode of coiffure to which innocent 
little Ma’m’selle and her friends are such unwill- 
ing martyrs. I am confident Ma’m’selle never 
saw that vulgar little wretch the pedicularis— 
would not know it if she were to see it. But 
here is the brush with which she dampens her 





hair before it is rolled, or braided, or frizzed, or 
curled, full of the most active little parasitic 
fungus that comes in contact with the human 
body—one that has a fancy for animal food, and 
that in some of its forms we may perhaps well 
regard with suspicion. 

But Ma'm’selle and the mujicks are not alone 
in this. It is a common habit to wet the brush 
that is used on the hair of children, and I dare 
say nursery toilettes are none too cleanly. Would 
they be more so if it were well understood that 
this parasite is akin to those which are so ac- 
tive in the production of persistent and trou- 
blesome. skin diseases—that it may be one of 
the causes of scaldhead, or any of the abgmin- 
ations which are a daily and hourly comment on 
the text that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness ?” 

Ma’m’selle will never forgive me—never! But 
she is as dainty in her ways as a white kitten, 
and nobody’s hair-brushes get more washing and 
dusting than hers. Let me whisper it in her 
ears that a weak solution of carbolic acid, or a 
grain of sulphite of soda, or even carbonate of 

will destroy any plant or animalcula; that 
constant wetting is very injurious, but dry brush- 
ing and airing the hair will bestow a gloss that 
far exceeds any promised by the wonder-work- 
ers of the shops. Above all, keep the brushes 
and the hair free from moisture. No smell is 
so terribly offensive as the pungent acid of wet 
hair ; none so suggestive of all the naughty things 
that I have found in a hair-brush. 





ARAB COFFEE. 


rt Arab process of coffee-making is as fol- 
lows: The berries are first roasted, and 
then transferred into an earthen-ware pipkin, 
and ground by turning a large stick rapidly 
round in it. ‘The contents, when pounded, are 
poured into the bakraj, or coffee-pot, in which 
water with sugar in it been previously set to 
boil, any particles that may still cling to the 
sides of the pipkin being carefully swept together 
with a brush of palm fibre attached to it for the 
purpose. ‘The host, or his deputy, then removes 
the pot from the fire ; and having washed out the 
Jingdans, or tiny coffee-cups, drinks first himself, 
in accordance with a time-honored Eastern cus- 
tom, and then presents it to his guests. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harrer & BroTuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] , 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE CRYPTOGRAM DECIPHERED. 


HitHerto, and up to that last moment jusé 
spoken of, this whole affair had been one long 
puzzle to Obed, one, too, which was exceedingly 
unpleasant and utterlyincomprehensible. While 
Lord Chetwynde had been pacing the gallery in 
a fever of agitation, Obed had been a prey to 
thoughts less intense and less painful, no doubt, 
but yet equally perplexing. He had been sum- 
ming up in his mind the general outlines of this 
grand mystery, and the results were something 
like this: 

First, there was the fact that these three were 
all old friends, or, at least, that two of them 
were equally dear to Mrs. Hart. 

Secondly, that on the appearance of Mrs, 
Hart each was unable to account for the emo- 
tion of the other. 

Thirdly, that Miss Lorton and Windham had 
been living under assumed names ever since he 
had known them. 

Fourthly, that Miss Lorton and Windham had 
hitherto been uncommonly fond of one another's 
society. : 

Fifthly, that this was not surprising, since 
Windham had saved Miss Lorton from a fright- 
ful death. 

Sixthly, what? Why this, that Mrs. Hart had 
solemnly declared that Windham was not Wind- 
ham at all, but Guy Molyneux, son of the late 
Earl of Chetwynde; and that Miss Lorton was 
not Miss Lorton, but Zillah, daughter of Neville 
Pomeroy, and wife of Lord Chetwynde! 

The Earl of Chetwynde! Neville Pomeroy! 
Did any of these, except Mrs. Hart, know, did 
they have the remotest suspicion of the profound 
meaning which these names had to Obed Chute ? 
Did they know or suspect? Know or suspect ? 
Why, they evidently knew nothing, and suspected 
nothing! Had they not been warm friends—or 
something more, as Obed now began to think— 
for months, while neither one knew the other as 
any thing else than that which was assumed ? 

It was a puzzle. 

It was something that required an uncommon 
exercise of brain. Such an exercise demanded 
also an uncommon stimulus to that brain; and 
therefore Obed had gone up for his pipe. _ It 
was while preparing this that the card had come. 

‘Lady Chetwynde!” 

His first impulse was to give a long, low 
whistle. After this he arose in silence and went 
down to the chief room. A lady was sitting 
there, who rose as he entered. Obed bowed low 
and looked at her earnestly as he seated himself. 

‘“*T hope, Sir,” said the lady, in a clear, music- 
al voice, ‘‘ that you will excuse the liberty which 
I have taken; but the object that brings me here 
is one of such importance that I have been com- 
pelled to come in person. i was only of late 
that I-learned that you were residing here, and 
as soon as I heard it I came to see you.” 

Obed Chute bowed again, but said not a word. 
His bewilderment was yet strong, and he did not 
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wish to commit himself. This lady was beauti- 
ful, and graceful in her manner. She called 
herself Lady Chetwynde. ‘The name puzzled 
him, and, in addition to the c“uer puzzle that had 
visited him on this eventfui day, was hard to be 
borne. But he bore it bravely, and was silent. 
In his silence he regarded his visitor with the 
closest scrutiny. At the first glance he had 
marked her beauty. A further observation 
showed that she was agitated, that she was pale, 
and bore marks of suffering. She was a woman 
in distress. In the midst of Obed’s perplexity 
the discovery of this aroused his chivalrous sym- 
thy. 

Perthis was Hilda’s last venture, and she felt it 
tobe such. She had come out with the expecta- 
tion of finding Gualtier on the road, and of re- 
ceiving some message from him. She had seen 
nothing of him. She had waited about half an 
hour on the road, till she could wait no longer, 
and then she had gone onward. She thought 
that Gualtier might have failed her, but such a 
thing seemed so improbable that she began to 
fear some disaster. Perhaps he had fallen a 
victim to his devotion. The thought of this 
troubled her, and increased her agitation; and 
now, when she found herself in the presence of 
Obed Chute, her agitation was so marked as to 
be visible to him. Yet, as far as he was con- 
cerned, this agitation only served to favor her 
cause in his eyes. 

‘Mr. Chute,” said Hilda, in low, steady 
tones, “‘I am Lady Chetwynde. I am the 
daughter of General Pomeroy, once Captain 
Pomeroy, whom you knew. He died a few 
years ago, and on his death-bed arranged a mar- 
riage between. me and the only son of the Earl 
of Chetwynde. It was a sudden marriage. He 
insisted on it. He was dying, and his wishes 
could not be denied. I yielded, and was mar- 
ried. My husband left me immediately after the 
marriage ceremony, and went to India, where he 
remained for years. He only returned a short 
time ago. My father, General Pomeroy, died, 
and the Earl of Chetwynde took me to live with 
him. I lived with him for years. I was a 
daughter to him, and he loved me as one. He 
died in my arms. I was alone in the world till 
his son, the young Earl, came home. Pardon 
me for mentioning these family details, but they 
are necessary in order to explain my position 
and to prepare the way for those things which I 
have to say.” f 7 

Hilda paused for a while. “Obed said nothing, 
but listened with an unchanged face. 

‘¢Not long after my father’s death,” said 
Hilda, ‘‘I went to pay a visit to my old home, 
Pomeroy Court. I happened to look into my 
father’s desk one day, and there I found some 
papers. One of them was a writing in cipher, 
and the rest consisted of letters written by one 
who signed himself Obed Chute, and who wrote 
from New York. All related to the wife of the 
Earl.” 

Hilda stopped again, and waited to see the ef- 
fect of this. But Obed said nothing, nor cotld 
she see in his face any indication of any emotion 
whatever. 

‘< That writing in cipher,” she continued, “‘ dis- 
turbed me. The letters were of such a charac- 
ter that they filled me with uneasiness, and I 
thought that the writing in cipher would explain 
all. I therefore tried todecipher it. I obtained 
books on the subject, and studied up the way by 
which such things may be unraveled. I applied 
myself to this task for months, and at last suc- 
ceeded in my object. I never felt certain, how- 
ever, that I had deciphered it rightly, nor do I 
yet feel certain, but what I did find out had a 
remarkable connection with the letters which ac- 
companied it, and increased the alarm which I 
felt. ‘Then I tried to find out about you, but 
could not. You alone, I thought, could explain 
this mystery. It was a thing which filled me 
with horror. I can not tell you how awful were 
the fears that arose, and how intolerable were 
the suspicions. But I could never get any ex- 
planation. Now these things have never ceased 
to trouble me, and they always will until they 
are explained. 

‘*Yesterday I happened to hear your name 
mentioned. It startled me. I made inquiries, 
and found that a person who bore that name 
which was so familiar to me, and about which I 
had made such inquiries—Obed Chute—was liv- 
ing here. I at once resolved to come out and 
see you in person, so as to ask you what it all 
means, and put an end, in some way or other, 
to my suspense.” 

This recital produced a strong effect on Obed, 
yet no expression of his face told whether that 
effect was favorable or unfavorable. LEarnestly 
Hilda watched his face as she spoke, so as to read 
if possible her fate, yet she found it impossible. 
His face remained stolid and impassive, though 
she saw this much, that he was listening to her 
with the deepest attention. What was most per- 
plexing was the fact that Obed did not say one 
single word. 

In fact, in this position, he did not know what 
to say. So he did the very best thing that he 
could, and said nothing. But the mystery that 
had begun that day with the advent of Mrs. Hart 
was certainly deepening. It was already un- 
fathomable when Mrs. Hart had said that Zillah 
was Lady Chetwynde, and that Windham was 
Lord Chetwynde. Here, however, came one who 
made it still,more hopelessly and inextricably 


entangled by calmly announcing herself as Lady - 


Chetwynde; and not only so, but adding to it 
an account of her life. Which was the true one? 
Mrs. Hart could not lie. She did not seem to 
beinsane. About Zillah there had certainly been 
a mystery, but she could not deceive. He be- 
gan to have vague ideas that Lord Chetwynde’s 
morals had become affected by his Indian life, 
and that he had a great number of wives; but 
then he remembered that this woman claimed 
to be General Pomeroy’s daughter, which Mrs. 





‘Hart had also said of Zillah. So the problem 


was as dark as ever. . He began to see that he 
was incapable of dealing with this subject, and 
that Mrs. Hart alone could explain. 

Hilda, after some delay, went on: 

‘¢T have mentioned my attempt to discover the 
cipher writing,” said she. ‘‘ My deciphering was 
such that it seemed to involve my father in a very 
heavy charge. It made me think that he had 
been guilty of some awful crime.” 

‘¢ Your father, General Pomeroy ?” 

Obed Chute uttered this suddenly, and with 
deep surprise. 

Hilda started, and then said, very placidly, 
“You 

‘¢ And you thought that he might be guilty of 
‘awful crimes ?’” 

‘*T feared so.” 

‘* Had you lived any time with your father ?” 

“ All my life.” 

Obed Chute said nothing more, though Hilda 
seemed to expect it; so, finding him silent, she 
went on without regarding him; though, if she 
had known this man, she would have seen that 
by those words she at once lost all that sym- 
pathy and consideration which thus far he had 
felt for her. 

‘*On deciphering that paper of which I have 
spoken I found that it charged my father, Gen- 
eral Pomeroy, with several crimes, all equally 
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abhorrent. I will show you the paper itself, and 


my interpretation of it line by line, so that you ” 
may see for yourself the agony that such a dis-- 


covery would naturally produce in the mind of 
a daughter. I will also show you those letters 
which you yourself wrote to my father many 
years ago.” ; 

Saying this, Hilda produced- some papers, 
which she laid on the table before Obed Chute. 

The first was the writing in cipher. ‘ 

The second was her own interpretation, such 
as she had already shown to Gualtier and to Zil- 
lah. 

The third was the same thing, written out line 
by line for the sake of-legibility, as follows: 


Oh may God have mercy on my wretched soul Amen 
O Pomeroy forged a hundred thousand dollars 
ON Pomeroy eloped with poor Lady Chetwynde 
She of a mad impulse in flying 
She listened to me and ran off with me 
She was pii at her husband’sact ~*~ 
Fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynd 
Expelled the army for gaming 
N Pomerey of cic 
O Iam a miserable in 

Along with these she put down a paper which 
contained her key for deciphering this. 

Finally she laid down those letters written by 
Obed Chute, which have already been given. 

All these Obed Chute examined carefully. 
The cipher writing he looked at, compared it 
with the key, and then with the interpretation 
written by Hilda. As she looked anxiously at 
his face it struck her that when he took up that 
cipher writing it seemed as though he was famil- 
iar with it. For such a thing she was not un- 
prepared. Obed Chute’s connection with this 
business was mysterious to her, but it had been 
of such a nature that he might be able to read 
this paper, and know the fullness of its meaning. 
After reading those letters which had been writ- 
ten by himself—among which, however, that 
latest letter which Hilda had shown Zillah was 
not to be seen—he took up that second paper in 
which she had carefully written out in capitals 
the meaning of each line, such as has already 
been given, where the line is extended by char- 
acters which are not interpreted. Over this he 
looked long and carefully, frequently comparing 
it with the first paper, which contained only the 
cipher itself. : 

At length he laid down the papers and looked 
Hilda full in the face. 

‘*Did it ever strike you,” he asked, ‘‘ that 
your translation was slightly rambling, and a lit- 
tle incoherent ?” 

*T have hoped that it was,” said Hilda, pa- 
thetically. 

“You may be assured of it,” said Obed. 
‘Read it for yourself, and think for a moment 
whether any human being would think of writ- 
ing such stuff as that.” And he motioned con- 
temptuously to the paper where her interpretation 
was written out. ‘‘'There’s no meaning in it ex- 
cept this, which I have now noticed for the first 
time—that the miserable scoundrel who wrote 
this has done it so as to throw suspicion upon 
the man whom he was bound to leve with all his 


contemptible heart, if he had one, which he 
hadn’t. Isee now. ‘The infernal sneak!” 

And Obed, glaring at the paper, actually 
ground his teeth in rage. At length he looked 
up, and calmly said: 

‘* Madam, it happens that in this interpreta- 
tion of yours you are totally and utterly astray. 
In your deep love for your father”—and here 
Hilda imagined a sneer—‘“‘ you will be rejoiced 
to learn this. This cipher is an old acquaint- 
ance. I unraveled it all many years ago—al- 
most before you were born, certainly before you 
ever thought of ciphers. I have all the papers 
by me. You couldn’t have come to a better per- 
son than me—in fact, I’m the only person, I 
suppose, that you could come to. I will there- 
fore explain the whole matter, so that for the 
rest of your life your affectionate and guileless 
nature may no longer be disturbed by those lam- 
entable suspicions which you have cultivated 
about the noblest gentleman and most stainless 
soldier that ever breathed.” 

With these words he left the room, and short- 
ly returned with some papers. ‘These he spread 
before Hilda. 

One was the cipher itself—a fac-simile of her 
own. The next was a mass of letters, written out 
in capitals on a square block. Every cipher was 
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‘*His? Whose? Who is it, then, that wrote 
this ?” 

“Read on. Butit isnot worth while to bother 
with this block of letters. See, I have this pa- 
per where it is all written out. Read this ;” and 
he handed the other paper to Hilda. 

She took it mechenically, and read as follows : 

‘*My name is not Krieti. I am a miserable 
villain, but I was once named Pemberton Pome- 
roy, of Pomeroy, Berks. _I fell into vice early in 
life, and was expelled the army for gaming. I 
changed my name then to Redfield Lyttoun. I 
fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynde. She was 
thoughtless, and liked my attentions. I knew 


_she was piqued at her husband’s act in leaving 


his party and losing his prospects. Out of spite 
she listened to me aud ran off with me. Neville 
followed us and rescued her from me before it 
was too late. She acted out of a mad impulse 
in flying, and repeated bitterly. My brother 
saved her. Let all know that I, Pemberton 
Pomeroy, eloped with poor Lady Chetwynde, 
and that she was saved by Neville Pomeroy. 
Let the world know, too, that I, Pemberton 
Pomeroy, forged a hundred thousand dollars, 
and my brother paid it, and saved me. I write 
this in cipher, and am a villain and a coward too. 

**Oh, may God have mercy on my wretched 


written out here in its Roman equivalent. ‘The | soul! Amen.” 

following is a copy : On reading this Hilda then compared it with 
MERCYONMYWRETGCHE DSO ULAMEN 
EDAKUNDREDTHOUSANDDO LEA BS 
PEDWsTrHePpogo RLA DVOHETWYNDEA 
UTOAEFAMADI*O nun PHL SE 4 wPRlL VYEinGaw 
NEDTFTOMEAN DRAN OPF WItrHME AWD 
TAVEDATHE RHUS BANDBSACTN Nom 
whrHLADY MARY CHETWYN DI EF DTY 
Le EDTHEARMYN FORGAMIENG SAV RHB 
EROVYOF POMEROY RBERK St Hye ¢ BEAR 
AMIt*SER ABLEVYVAHELAINIQGEeEE LPTO 
PRK TONS TEMANYMGEOBFH WA LEST 
FPDEMANEEC NO Sa~awtitTUEA AV EW GH 
Se. Ce Re ED 8, BOP 8 eS tS Fe 
FDEROFTNEH TE MANYMDEGTNGEWR 
YMDEKtGLDN AS SEL TH GUOHGLDAP 
PStHGHIS TL DNAYTRADS tHLBsaA 
ORFREHDEUCS ERDNASUVUDEWOAS F 
REHM DEVAS REHTORBYMYLRETTAD 
HTT ELVYOREMOPELLELIVENRY BDE we 
VOM FS HEH TE Ts) RwISE mDEVASDN AT 
As he spread this out Obed showed her the | the other paper. She saw at once that the lines 


true character of it. 

**You have mistaken it,” he said. ‘‘ In the 
cipher there is a double alphabet. The upper 
half is written in the first, the lower half in the 
second. The second alphabet has most of the 
letters of the first; those of most frequent oc- 
currence are changed, and instead of astro~- 
nomical signs, punctuation marks are used. You 
have succeeded, I see, in finding the key to the 
upper part, but you do not seem to have thought 
that the lower part required a separate examina- 
tion. You seem to suppose that all this mass 
of letters is unmeaning, and was inserted by 
way of recreation to the mind that was wearied 
with writing the first, or perhaps to mislead. 
Now if you had read it all you would have seen 
the entire truth. The man that wrote this was 
a villain: he has written it so that the upper part 
throws suspicion upon his benefactor. Whether 
he did this by accident or on purpose the Lord 
only knows. But, to my personal knowledge, 
he was about the meanest, smallest, sneakin’est 
rascal that it was ever my luck to light on. And 
yet he knew what honor was, and duty, for he 
had associated all his life with the noblest gen- 
tleman that ever lived. But I will say no more 
about it. See! Here is the full translation of 
the whole thing.” 

And he laid down before Hilda another paper, 
which was written out in the usual manner. 

**Tf you look at the first paper,” said Obed, 
pointing to the one which gave the translation of 
each letter, above described, ‘‘ you will see that 
the first part reads like your translation, while 
the lower part has no meaning. This arose 
from the peculiar nature of the man who wrote 
it. He couldn’t do any thing straight. When 
he made a confession he wrote it in cipher. 
When he wrote in cipher he wrote it so as to 
puzzle and mislead any one who might try to 
find it out. He couldn’t write even a cipher 
straight, but began in the middle and wound all 
his letters about it. Do you see that letter ‘ M’ 
in the eleventh line—the twelfth one from the 
right side—with a cross by the side of it? ‘That 
is the first letter. You must read from that, but 
toward the left for seventeen letters, and then 
follow on the line. immediately above it. The 
writing then runs on, and winds about this cen- 
tral line till this rectangular block of letters 
is formed. You supposed that it read on like 
ordinary writing. You see what you have found 
out is only those lines that happened to be the 
top ones, reading in the usual way from left to 
right. Now take this first paper. Begin at that 
cross, read from right to left for seventeen let- 
ters, and what do you find ?” 

Hilda did so, and slowly spelled out this : 

*““MY NAME IS NOT KRIEFF.” 

A shock of astonishment passed through her. 

“* Krieff ?” she repeated —‘* Krieff ?” 

** Yes, Krieff,” said Obed; ‘‘ that was his last 
alias.” 

“‘ Alias? Krieff?” faltered Hilda. 

“Yes. He had one or two others, but this 





was his last,” 





which she had translated were only fragmentary 
portions that happened to read from left to right. 
Doubt was impossibls, and this which Obed 
Chute gave her was the truth. She laid the pa- 
per down, and looked thoughtfully away. ‘There 
were several things here which disturbed her, 
but above all there was the name mentioned at 
the outset. For she saw that the man who had 
written this had once gone by the name of Krieff. 

“*T think it my duty,” said Obed Chute, ‘‘ to 
give you a full explanation, since you have asked 
it. ‘The parties concerned are now all dead, 
and you claim to be the daughter of one of them. 
There is therefore no reason why I should not 
tell you all that I know. I have made up my 
mind to do so, and I will. 

‘* Neville Pomeroy, then, was an English gen- 
tleman. I have seen much of Britishers, and 
have generally found that in a time of trial the 
English gentleman comes out uncommonly strong. 
I got acquainted with him in an odd kind of way. 
He was a young fellow, and had come out to 
America to hunt buffaloes. I happened to be 
on the Plains at the same time. I was out for a 
small excursion, for the office at New York was 
not the kind of place where a fellow of my size 
could be content all the time. We heard a great 
row—guns firing, Indians yelling, and conject- 
ured that the savages were attacking some party 
or other. We dashed on for a mile or two, and 
came to a hollow. About fifty rascally Sioux 
were there. ‘They had surrounded two or three 
whites, and captured them, and were preparing 
to strip each for the purpose of indulging in a 
little amusement they have—that is, building a 
fire on one’s breast. They didn’t do it that time, 
at any rate; and the fight that followed when we 
came up was the prettiest, without exception, 
that I ever saw. We drove them off, at any 
rate; and as we had revolvers, and they had only 
common rifles, we had it all our own way. 
Thirty of those Sioux devils were left behind, 
dead and wounded, and the rest vamosed. 

‘*This was my first introduction to Neville 
Pomeroy, [I cut his bonds first, and then intro- 
duced myself. He had no clothes on, but was 
as courteous as though he was dressed in the 
latest Fifth Avenue fashion. We soon under- 
stood one another. I found him as plucky as 
the devil, and as tough and tie as steel. He 
seemed to like me, and we kept together on the 
prairies for three months—fighting, hunting, 
starving, stuffing, and enjoying life generally. 
He came with me to New York, and stopped with 
me. I was a broker and banker. Don’t look 
like one, I know; but I was, and am. The 
American broker is a different animal from the 
broker of Europe. So is the American banker, 
one of whom you see before you. 

‘*T won’t say any ‘ “2g more about our per- 
sonal affairs. We became sworn friends. He 
went back home, and I {20k to the desk. Some- 
how we kept writing to cne another. He heard 
of great investments in America, and got me to 
buy stock for him. He was rich, and soon had 
a large amount of money in my hands. I got 
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the best investments for him there were, and was 
glad to do any thing for a man like that. 

‘*T’ll now go on straight and tell you all that 
you care to hear. Some of this—in fact, most 
of it—I did not find out till long afterward. 

‘* Neville Pomeroy then had a younger brother, 
named Pemberton Pomeroy. He was an officer 
in the Guards, He was very dissipated, and soon 
got head over heels in debt. Neville had done 
all that he could for. his brother, and: had paid 
off his debts three times, each time saving him 
from ruin, But it was no use. There was the 
very devil himself in. Pemberton, He was. by 
nature one of the meanest rascals that was ever 
created, though the fellow was not bad-looking. 
He got deeper and deeper into the mire, and at 
last got into a scrape so bad, so dirty, that he 
had to quit the Guards. . It was a gambling af- 
fair of so infamous a character that it was impos- 
sible for his brother to save him. So he quit the 
Guards, and went into worse courses than ever. 
Neville tried still to save him; he wanted to get 
him an office, but Pemberton refused. Mean- 
while, out of a sense of decency, he had changed 
his name to that of Redfield Lyttoun, and under 
this name he became pretty well known to a 
new circle of friends. Under this name he made 
the acquaintance of the wife of the Earl of Chet- 
wynde. It seems that the Earl was wrapped up 
in politics, and had offended her by giving up a 
great office which he held rather than act dis- 
honorably. She was angry, and grew desperate. 
Redfield Lyttoun turned up, and amused her. 
She compromised herself very seriously by al- 
lowing such marked attentions from him, and 
people began to talk about them. The Earl 
knew nothing at all about this, as he was busy 
all the day. There was a sort of quarrel be- 
tween them, and all her doings were quite un- 
known. But Neville heard of it, and made a 
final attempt to save his brother. [ think this 
time he was actuated rather by regard for the 
Earl, who was his most intimate friend, then by 
any hope of saving this wretched fool of a brother 
of his, At any rate he warned him, and threat- 
ened to tell the Earl himself of all that was going 
on. Pemberton took alarm, and pretended that 
he would do as Neville said: He promised to 
give up Lady Chetwynde. But his brother’s ad- 
vice had only made him savage, and he determ- 
ined to carry out this game to the end. He 
was desperate, reckless, and utterly unprincipled. 
Lady Chetwynde was silly and thoughtless. She 
liked“the scoundrel, too, I suppose. At any rate 
he induced her to run away with him., -For the 
sake of getting funds to live on he forged some 
drafts. He found out that Neville had money 
in my hands, and drew for this. 1 suspected 
nothing, and the drafts were paid. He got the 
money in time to run off with his victim. Silly 
and foolish as Lady Chetwynde was, the moment 
that she had taken the inevitable step she repent- 
ed. She thought that it would be impossible to 
retrace it, and gave herself up to despair. ‘They 
fled to America under assumed names. 

‘Their flight was immediately known to Ne- 
ville. He lost not a moment, but hurried out to 
America ; and as the ship in which he sailed was 
faster than the other, he reached New York first. 
He came at once to me. Then he learned, for 
the first time, of the forgery. About one hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been drawn and paid. 
We took counsel together, and watched for the 
arrival of the steamer. Immediately on its being 
reported in the bay we boarded her, and Pem- 
berton Pomeroy was arrested. He was taken 
to prison, and Neville induced Lady Chetwynde 
to come with us. I offered my house. The 
privacy was a most important thing. She had 
been freed from Pembertoy’s clutches, and Ne- 
ville showed her that it was possible for her to 
escape yet from complete infamy. The sudden- 
ness of this termination to their plan startled her 
and horrified her. Remorse came, and then de- 
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spair. All this preyed upon her mind, and with 
it all there came a great longing for her son, 
whom she had left behind. ‘The end of it all 
was that she fell under an attack of brain-fever, 
and lingered for many months a victim to it. 
She finally recovered, and went into a convent. 
After staying there some time she suddenly left. 
That is the meaning of those letters which you 
found. Of course I kept Neville Pomeroy ac- 
quainted with these circumstances on his return, 

‘*Meanwhile Pemberton Pomeroy had_ lain 
under arrest. Neville went to see him, and took 
advantage of his misery to exact from him a sol- 
emn promise never to search after Lady Chet- 
wynde again, or interfere with her in any way. 
Soon after that Pemberton Pomeroy was freed, 
for Neville declined to appear against him, and 
the case dropped. Neville then went back’ to 
England. 

‘* Pemberton Pomeroy remained. There was 

no more hope for him in England. ‘The money 
which he had gained by his forgery he, of course, 
had to refund; but his- brother generously gave 
him a few thousands to begin life on. Pember- 
ton then disappeared for a year or two. | At the 
end of that time he came back. He had gone 
to England, and then returned to America, where 
he had lived out West. . All his money was gone. 
He had fallen into low courses. He had taken 
a wife from the dregs of the foreign population, 
and, as though he had some spark of shame left, 
he had changed his name to Krieff. He had 
spent his last cent, and came to me for help. I 
helped him, and put him in the way of getting a 
living. 
** But he had lived a wild life, and was com- 
pletely used up. When he came to me he was 
pretty well gone in consumption. I saw he 
couldn’t last long. I went to see him a good 
many times. He used to profess the deepest re- 
pentance. He told me once that he was writing 
a confession of his crimes, which he was going to 
send to his brother. The miserable creature 
had scarcely any spirit or courage left, and gen- 
erally when I visited him he used to begin cry- 
ing. Iputup with him as well as I could, though. 
One day when I was with him he handed me a 
paper, with considerable fuss, and said I was not 
to open it till after his death. Not long after- 
ward he died. I opened the paper, and found 
that it contained only this cipher, together with 
a solemn ‘request that it should be forwarded 
to his brother. I wrote to Neville Pomeroy, 
telling him of his brother's death, and he at 
once came out to New York. He had him 
decently buried, and I gave him the papers. I 
had taken a copy myself, and had found a man 
who ‘helped me to decipher it. There was no- 
thing in it.: The poor fool had wanted to make 
a confession ‘some way, but was too mean to do 
it like a‘man, and so he made up this stuff, which 
was of no use to any one, and could only be de- 
ciphered by extraordinary skill. .But the fellow 
is dead, and now you know all the business.” 

Obed Chute ended, and bent down his head in 
thought. Hilda had listened with the deepest 
attention, and at the conclusion of this account 
she, too, fell into deep thought. There were 
many things in it which impressed her, and some 
which startled her with a peculiar shock. 

But the one idea in her mind was different 
from any thing in this narrative, and had no con- 
nection with the mystery of the secret cipher, 
which had baffled her so long. It was not for 
this, not in search of this interpretation, that she 
had come. She had listened to it rather wearily, 


as though all.that Obed could tell was a matter’ 


of indifference, whichever way it tended. To 
find that her interpretation was false had excited 
no very deep emotion. Once the search into this 
had been the chief purpose of her life; but all 
the results that could be accomplished by that 
search had long since been gained. ‘The cipher 
writing was a dead thing, belonging to the dead 


past. She had only used it as a plausible ex- 
cuse to gain admittance to the villa for a higher 


purpose. 

The time had now come for the revelation of 
that purpose. ° 

“Sir,” said she, in a low voice, looking earn-— 
estly at Obed Chute, ‘‘I feel very grateful to 
you for your great kindness in favoring me with 
this explanation. It has been hard for me to 
have this interpretation of mine in any way affect 
my father’s memory. I never could bring my- 
self to believe it, knowing him as I knew him. 
But, at the same time, the very idea that there 
was such a charge in writing disturbed me. 
Your explanation, Sir, has made all clear, and’ 
has set my mind at rest in that particular. 

‘* And now, Sir, will you excuse me if I men- 
tion one more thing which I would like to ask 
of you.. It concerns me, you will see, even more 


me. It touchés me ina more tender place. It 
is very strange, and, indeed, quite inexplicable, 
why you, Sir, a stranger, should be interwoven 
with these things which are so sacred to me; 
but so it is.” 

Obed was affected by the solemnity. of her 
tone, and by a certain pathos in her last words, 
and by something in her manner which showed 
a deeper feeling by far than she had evinced be- 
fore. : 

What' Hilda now proceeded to say she had 
long thought over, and prepared with great de- 
liberation. _No doubt the woman whom Lord 
Chetwynde loved lived here. Most probably she 
was Obed Chute’s young wife, possibly his daugh- 
ter; but in any case it would be to him a terri- 
ble disclosure,.if she, Lord Chetwynde’s wife, 
came and solemnly informed him of the intrigue 
that was going on. She had made up her mind, 
then, to disclose this, at all hazards, trusting to 
circumstances for full and complete satisfaction. 

**Sir,” she continued, in a voice which ex- 
pressed still deeper emotion, ‘‘what I have to 
say is something which it pains me to say, yet it 
must be said. I am Lady Chetwynde, and trav- 
eled here with Lord Chetwynde, who is the only 
acquaintance I have in Florence. I hurried from 
England to his sick-bed,.in Switzerland, and 
saved his life. Then I came here with hint. 

‘* Of late I have been suspicious of him. Some 
things occurred which led me to suppose that he 
was paying attentions to a lady here. My jeal- 
ousy was aroused. I learned, I need not say 
how, that he was a constant visitor here. I fol- 
lowed him to a masquerade to which he refused 
to take me. I saw him with this lady, whose 
face I could not see. They left you. They walk- 
ed to an arbor. [I listened—for, Sir, what wife 
would. not listen ?—and [ heard him make -a 
frantic declaration of love, and urge her to fly 
with him. Had I not interrupted them at that 
moment they might have fled. Oh, Sir, think 
of my lonely condition—think what it costs my 





closely than this writing could have concerned 








pride to speak thus to a stranger. - Tell me, what 
is this? Is it possible, or dol dream? Tellme, 
do you know that my husband loves this wo- 
man ?” 

The emotion with which Hilda spoke grew 
stronger. She rose to her feet, and took a step 
nearer to Obed... She stood there with clasped 
hands, her beautiful face turned toward him with 
deep entreaty. eo ; 

Obed looked at her in a fresh bewilderment. 
He was silent for a long time. At last he start- 
ed to his feet. ; 

‘Well, marm,” said he, as he clenched his 
fist, ‘I don’t understand. I can’t explain. .Ev- 
ery thing is a muddle. All I can say is this— 
there’s either treachery or insanity somewhere, 
and may I be cut up into sausages and chawed 
up by Comanches if I’ll stand this any longer. 
Yes,” he cried, ‘‘by the Lord! Ill have this 
cleared up now, once and forever. I will, by 
the Eternal!” 

He brought his huge fist down with a crash on 
the table, and left the room. 

Hilda sat waiting. 








THE GRUB AND THE BUTTER. 
FLIES. 


ENcoMPASSED round by folios wise, 

O’er tomes of most portentous size, 

With theory. prompt and sage surmise, 
The man of science pored ; 

Handling anon with ecstasy 

The form of moth or butterfly, 

While mortals such as you or I 
Would have been simply ‘“‘ bored.* 


Of anatomic change he read, ~ 
Of life developed from the dead, 
Of germs of life that lie outspread 
On flow’ret and on shrub; 
*Neath piles of massive insect lore, 
The page still scanning o’er and o’er, 
He burrowed patient evermore, 
A veritable grub. 


Ah me! but had he cared to give 
His mind to things that love and live, 
And think and feel, and hope and strive, 
A different lesson there 
Might meet those scientific eyes, 
Where toy two human butterflies, 
Gloating upon thejr mutual prize— 
A treasure sweet and fair. 


From out the chrysalitic siage 

It long has passed, as writ on page 

_Of book I mark Love’s strength’ning age; 
Note, cynic, from thy tub! 

Gay, sparkling in youth’s sunshine bright, 

Those butterflies, a pretty sight, 

And yonder still our learnéd wight 
Unconscious sits—a. grub! 
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HIS engraving, from a water-color drawing 
by the Crown Princess of Prussia, in the 
Exhibition for the Relief of Widows and Or- 
phans of. German Soldiers, now open in Bond 
Street, London, is well calculated to excite curi- 
osity, apart altogether from the interest attach- 
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ing to a work from the hand of the Princess Roy- 
al of England. The aspect of this quaintly pic- 
turesque interior is so novel to many eyes—so 
few, comparatively, of those who travel on the 
Continent visit the districts where such interiors 
are to be seen—so seldom is a similar kind of 


back-ground supplied: by our painters—that the | 
spectator may naturally make inquiries respect- | 
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The drawing (which was executed a few years 
ago) is, ‘then, taken from nature, and gives an 
exact representation of a peasant’s cottage, re- 
sembling many to be found along the northern 
sea-board of the father-land. One of its chief 
peculiarities is the wall facings of Dutch tiles, 


™ SWANS ON 


and‘a very charming effect they have in the pic- 
ture, with their varied devices and chaste blue 
color on white ground. 

The stove which projects into the room is an- 
other curious feature of this interior. This stove 
is of wrought iron, its hammered ornamentation 
reminding us that upon such objects was not un- 
frequently expended much of the best art and 


worker is again apparent in the brass cover to 
the stove, with reliefs of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, wrought in repoussée—also an art extens- 
ively practiced in Germany and the Netherlands. 
The cover is used to put over dishes, and against 


the wall, to keep the dishes warm on the stove. | 


WR VORA RE QR NRE 
RRA . : 


Part of an old cupboard or wardrobe is seen, with 
quaint carvings of the same date as that of the 
stove. ‘The capacious arm-chair, too, is carved, 
and bears the date of 1716. Mangling-boards 
hang on each side of the ancient clock, and these 
are carved with a ‘‘Runic” pattern, much like 
those on the crosses of Iona. The dwellings of 


the peasants, shippers, and fishermen along the 
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coast of Hanover, Schleswig, and Holland most- 
ly resemble this one, and for the last two cen- 
turies the male inhabitants of those districts have 
shown rare skill as carvers. The fishermen re- 
lieved the tedium of the long voyage to Green- 
land by carving both in wood and bone. The 
art has now nearly died out, though in the neigh- 
borhood of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck val- 


uable specimens of the antique furniture are still 
often picked up, and sold at a high price; at 
Danzig, also, many beautiful and interesting 
pieces of carving are to be found. 

The aged dame, owner of the cottage, whose 
costume is scarcely less quaint if less ancient 
than her surroundings, was, in like manner, 

| painted from life, when she was upward of eighty 
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years of age. She sits in the shady corner of 
ihe room, in her widow's mourning, beside the 
empty chair of her former mate, with no off- 
spring to comfort her, sezking consolation in 
that sacred book which teaches her to hope for 
a reunion with the dear relatives gone before, on 
the faith of Him who promises to be a husband 
to the widow and a father to the fatherless. She 
has, perhaps, long waited to rejoin her lost ones ; 
she is even old enough for them to have fallen 
victims in the wars of the First Napoleon. ‘The 
quiet harmonies of blacks and grays which per- 
vade the drawing accord artistically with its 
sentiment of lonely bereavement. 

This “‘ sketch,” as it is modestly regarded by 
its author, was the work of a few hours, and a 
finished drawing was to have been executed 
from it. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Joszrumn.—The “ Ugly Girl” articles are contained 
in Nos. 26, 30, 83, 88, and 48 of Bazar, Vol. IIL 

8. R. informe us, apropos to the barber-pole question, 
that the slender pole painted in stripes, with a brass 
basin suspended from it, out of which has been hol- 
lowed a piece sufficient for the neck, as seen at old- 
fashioned barber-shops, tells of the day when the barb- 
er and surgeon were united in one; the basin being 
used to bleed in, while round the staff were wound the’ 
bandages required in surgical operations.—We would 
gay to our correspondent that the orthography which 
we have adopted is sanctioned by the best authorities. 

E. D.—A poetical fortune-teller of three hundred 
pages is a kind of serial which we are persuaded would 
have very little interest for the readers of the Bazar, 
and we certainly are not disposed to undertake its 
publication. 

ScuooL-Gint.—We can not tell you. 

Leva.—If you were in the habit of reading the Bazar 
you would not need to ask the question, which was 
answered in this very column only a week or two since. 

Girt.—We know nothing about gift enterprises, and 
should advise all our readers to let them alone. 

Manion.—Any pretty name of two syllables, begin- 
ning with a vowel, will sound well with Kate as the 
first name, such as Adele, Ethel, Irene, Olive, etc. 

Iurport.—Numerous patterns of smoking-caps and 
slippers have been given in the Bazar. Pointed waists 
are worn to some extent.—If not improper, it is cer- 
tainly unusual, for a gentleman to take a lady’s arm, 
unless his failing strength renders her support needful. 
We can not tell you why your betrothed has never 
given you an engagement ring. Why don’t you ask 
him, instead of us? 

Crarenoz.—Insist that the gentleman shall return 
your ring. For an answer to your other question read 
the “ Ugly Girl” articles in the Bazar. 

Mrs. E. K. H.—We do not know of any treatise on 
wax-flower making, though some valuable information 
is given in an English book called “‘ Mrs. Valentine’s 
Home Book.” We have published several articles on 
this subject, as well as on leather and other fancy 
work, in the Bazar, back Numbers of which can be 
obtained at ten cents a copy. 

J. D.—We presume that your clergyman will not 
find fault with a christening fee delicately tendered. 
No. 58 will close the present volume of the Bazar. In 
the index issued at the close of the year you will find 
the patterns catalogued. 

Exreanora.—T. Nelson & Sons, or Pott & Amery, 
New York, will inform you about English Bibles. 

Battimore.—In reply to your query, which might 
easily have been put in a more gentlemanly manner, 
we beg leave to say that our statement of the space in 
which ali the geld in circulation might be contained 
was not made from an actual experiment, which it 
would give us the greatest pleasure to make if any one 
would furnish us the gold, but from an estimate made 
by ascientific contemporary. If ‘‘ Baltimore” has made 
this computation more satisfactorily, by arithmetical 
rule or otherwise, we should be happy to be informed 
of the result. It is quite evident that he is not a jour- 
nalist, or he would see the impossibility of verifying 
every item that goes the rounds of the press. 

A Constant Reapver.--Trim your dark green serge 
with folds of the same and black repped silk pipings. 
The paletot and »ver-skirt on page 617 of Bazar No. 
89 will be excellent models for a winter suit. A brown 
velveteen sacque and skirt with a silk over-skirt will 
be a pretty suit foragirloften. | 

Jexnis H.—Casague is pronounced as if spelled 
cas’ack, 

Vassar.—It would be in good taste to embroider or 
braid and fringe your black sash with gilt. A long 
brown plume will cost from $4 to $10. For point lace 
braid read answer to correspondents in Bazar No. 45, 
Vol. III, Have the initials of your name engraved on 
your watch rather than the given name only. Why 
not get a small gas stove for your room? It does not 
require an aperture for smoke, and is easily taken 
care of, 

A Distractep Country Grrt.—Cut the high neck of 
your blue silk-heart-shaped and the coat-sleeves a la 
duchesse, and edge with Valenciennes lace. A white 
Swiss, a grenadine, or a China crape over-skirt—either 
would suit it. If crape, make by cut paper pattern of 
Trained Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. III. 
The peasaut waist of darker blue velvet, seen in same 
illustration, would also be handsome. For the brown 
silk make a Marie Antoinette collar and broad square 
cuffs of darker brown velvet. The gray would be 
pretty with a court train made of straight widths with 
the fronts rounded at the lower corners. Ruches of 
the silk, raveled, pinked, or edged with black lace, will 
be pretty for trimming. Black velvet ruffles would 
also be effec*ive upon it. 

Evernsr C, D.—Send your seal-skin over-coat to a 
furrier, and have him make you an English walking 
jacket. 

Gerrrupe L. B.—We can not give you the addresses 
you want in this column, but will send them to you 
by mail. 

A. 8. A.—New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
TII., will tell you all about wraps. See patterns in last 
Supplement. Wear a black or gray over-skirt with 
your black dress, 

P. E. T.—A white Irish poplin for $2 or $2 50 a yard 
will make you a handsome wedding dress, made with 
demi-train and postillion basque ; for trimming, simple 
folds or cords of white velvet. Get a suitof gray drap 

de France (single width cashmere) for your street 
dress, See loose paletot patterns for your velvet 
sacque in our last Supplement.—The bridemaid is sup- 
plied with gloves by the bride; the attending grooms- 
man gives her a bouquet. The groom gives gloves to 
his attendanta. Your idea about arranging the re- 
freshinents 1s very good. 











Mes. A. E. W.—Sailor suits of heavy twilled navy 
blue flannel made for winter should be trimmed with 
black braid and buttons instead of white. 

Maxzioy.—Your queries about velvet and lace are an- 
swered in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
iL. 

Mas. B.—To trim plainly yet stylishly a pearl-colored 
poplin for a bride put two thick cords of velvet or gros 
grain around the trained skirt, basque, and coat-sleeves. 

Ipa.—The Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. IIL, represents a stylish way to make navy 
blue serge. Trim with silk bands and fringe, and ruf- 
fles of the same. 

Owxao.—“ Willie” must be a fastidious young gen- 
tleman if he can not be suited with the pretty suits for 
boys of his age which we have given so often in the 
Bazar. We suspect that his mother is so much ab- 
sorbed in that thrilling tale, the “‘ Cryptogram,” that 
she forgets to look for them. 

“Tug Devorep.”—Get a black, navy blue, or bottle 
green cloth paletot like that in the illustration on the 
first page of the present Number of the Bazar. 

Watrs.—Of your six yards of ladies’ cloth make the 
paletot and over-skirt from the illustration shown on 
our first page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
given, Trim with velvet and frimge, and wear over 
any black or brown short dress. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


*‘T wave used a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine for years, and it has never been a day 
out of repairs; have sewed the finest cambric 
and the heaviest overcoating; have used one 
needle over three years, and indeed never broke 
but one out of the original dozen that I got with 
the machine, and that was my fault. ‘‘ Wheeler 
& Wilson” are our politics for the ladies,”— 
Saran E. Emswiter, Peru, Ind. 





LOW PRICES—NO RISK — FULL 
GUARANTEE. 

For Price-List of Genuine Wartuam Warours, 
which can be sent by Express to any part of the coun- 
try, write to Howaxp & Co., 785 Broadway, New York, 
stating you saw this in Harper's Bazar.—[Com.] 





A Paper ror ¥oune Peorte.—The Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious 
and enterprising sheets in the country.—[Com.] 








Coryixne Wurr..—B 
vented Copyin 
from the Sup 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
plement with the greatest ease. This 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$55 Sewing Machines for $1. 


By paying $100 cash and sending a small club of 
subscribers to that first-class popular family maga- 
zine, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, yon can 
receive anew GROVER & BAKER FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, price $55 00. Inclose stamp for par- 





*ticulars, or 15 cents for specimen number, with com- 


plete list of most liberal premiums, Address 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 
Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 


4) (}()() MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 


United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). : 
“ 15. FIDELIO, with the four Overtures, 
Dec. 1. IL, BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA., 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL PTROVATORE. 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers, BOOSKY & CO., 4 Bond Street, New York. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollurs. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 


FURS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 
All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 
ADIES! Elliott’s Magic Gloves render the hands 
-4 soft and delicately white, and prevent chapping. 
Price, per mail, $1. Denxie & Hveuxs, Clinton, Iowa. 


























CG. GUNTHER'S SONS 


WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


Seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink, and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS IN 


Astrakhan Sacques 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Ladies’ Fur Hats, Ties, &., 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests, 


Children’s Fur Sacques, 
OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


SABLE FURS 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortments ever offered, and all 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


602 and 604 Broadway. 


THE MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION OF THE 








Devised as it is on the simplest and most positive 
scientific principles, dispensing with cogs, cams, &c., 
and proved by the severest tests for Twelve Years, 
enables us to GUARANTEE the purchaser that 
it will 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG 


as any other Shuttle Machine in the market, without 
requiring a duplication of parts. 
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CLARE’S. 
Oo. N. T. 
BEST SIX-CORD 


Spoon Corton, 


SIX-CORD, ALL NUMBERS, 
FROM 
Ne. 8 TO 100 INCLUSIVE, 
and 
Is preferred to all others for 


HAND or MACHINE 
SEWING. 


GEO. A. CLARK & BRO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 














HATTER AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, _ 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES’ FINE FOURS. 

SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45, $50. 
Importer of 
ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 





$500 Rewanp is offered by 
he proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
:|Catarrh Remedy for a case 
t jof Catarrh which he can not 


Sleure. Sold by druggists, or 

sent by mail for sv cents, 

<¥ | A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 

= jAddress Dr. R, V. Pixnce, 

No, 123 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. . 











FF USNITURE 
E. W. HUTCHINGS & SON, 
MANUFAOTURERS 
of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE 


and 
DECORATIONS, 


99 and 101 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Formerly 475 Broadway, 
(Near A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), New York, 
Where a general assortment can be had at moderate 
prices. 


Wood Mantels, Pier and Mantel Frames, and Wain- 
scoting made to order from designs. 


GENTS WANTED Ge A Ramco A by 
- the AMERICAN fs = 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 


invite special attention to their 


; TRIMMED HAT 
: DEPARTMENT, 


which contains the 
LATEST IMPORTED STYLES, 
as algo those of 
THEIR OWN DESIGN, 


AND NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHELi 


Also, just received, Two Cases of 


Pe emcee rere rene scree sesereeseressessenet 


SILK VELVETS, 


containing all the 
NEW DARK SHADES, 


now so scarce, 
which they will 


CUT ON BIAS, 
to suit their customers, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


86 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner University Place, 


UNION SQUARE. 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
PATENT MERINO 
UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 
HOSIERY. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF NEW GOODS, 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


Mo. 687 Broadway. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

r’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapxp to Fit any 

1aurE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accurac}/, THN NAMUS AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHER BEING PRINTED ON FAOI 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THF PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
‘ 





TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT ............++.- S26 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 98 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............... vous 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT.... oe 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS..........- acs 8S 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.............+++-- * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............--. “* 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT........- es? 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING ra 
SUIT ........0eeee cosecccrcees Fr tet oo ae 


e Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
con aid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 

in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please [sory the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit = send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ceres 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 
241 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, New York. 
ENEW NOW.—ine Pictor1aLt PHRENo- 


LOGIOAT JouRNAL, $3, and either of Harper's, 
$4, sent a year for $5, by Ss. R. W 








8, 


889 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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: A T. STEWART & CO. 
2 are opening 
A MOST MAGNIFICL:. 1° ASSORTMENT 
of 
REAL LACE GOODS, 
consisting of 
POINT LACE COLLARS, SETS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BARBES, COIFFURES, 
CAPES, PELERINES, JACKETS, AND SHAWLS. 
Also, 
A SUPERB LINE 
of 
REAL BLACK THREAD LACE SHAWLS, 
JACKETS, AND CAPES. 


BLACK THREAD, BLACK GUIPURE, POINT 
GAZE, POINT APPLIQUE, AND 
VALENCIENNES TRIMMING LACES, 
forming the 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
ever offered 
in this country. 





These Goods, having been purchased at panic prices 
in Europe, will be offered, in many instances, 


FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW FORMER COST. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


JPHOLSTERY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now open novelties in 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
AMASK TAPESTRIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, &c., &c. 











BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
C ARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 
Fresh arrivals of new private designs in 
MOQUETTE AND AXMINSTER, 
ROYAL WILTON AND VELVET, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 
and very handsome new styles. 


LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, AND YOUTHS' 
Ovurr ITTING DEPARTMENTS, 
Where every requisite appertaining to these 


branches can be found, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS. 














ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


ICH FALL DRESS GOODS, 
AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES. 
All new goods, styles, and colors’ 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


_A & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 













DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” FOR $75. 
DMS BABER 5 6 iciccicncccas @ $0 373¢..$0 75 
2 Barrow Coats... coe 2.00... 40 
2 Flannel Skirts. ---@ 300.... 600 
6 Linen Shirts.... su @ 1S. 750 
4 Night Dresses.. --@ 250....10 00 
Cy. eee -.-@ 300....12 00 

DA TEMOR .65655<c canncnaess @ 500....10 00 
MES bod arcls be Darema eiele Kai dooce ne aacnce 8 00 
ee  GEMIINO oioc. cs easiness cecxuunacs 5 00 
(Py) gC. eee @ 621¢.. 3 15 
2 Cambric Skirts...............- @ 17%5.... 350 
2 bh FORE, 66 occas @ 22. 4 50 

$75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


MINER’S NEW YORK PUBLICATIONS! 


THE RURAL AMERICAN, 2 large Illus- 
trated Kight-page Weekly, the BEST Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and general Family Weekly in this 
country. Price, $2 50 (or $2 U0 to Clubs) per year. 

“6 WINER’S WEEKLY,” the BEST IIIus- 
trated Literary Eight-page Paper, for families not in- 
terested in Agriculture or Horticulture, that has ever 
appeared. Price, $2 50 (or $2 00 to Clubs) per year. 
MINER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, a 
large Illustrated 32-Octavo-page (96 columns) Publi- 
cation of rare interest. Price, $1 50 per annum. 

Club Agents wanted.—Large oasn commission.— 
Sreventy-FivE Doiiaus for 100 subscribers !—Splendid 
SIXTY-pOLLAR Sewing Machines for only rwentTy-FIVE 
subscriptions !—One hundred other Premiums on equal 
terms |—Twenty years in the business.—Our Weeklies 
equal in contents tothe $3 papers !—Subscribers for 1871 
get papers for 1870 Frrz!—One Sample 10 cts., two 15 
Cts., or all 20 cts., with an elegant 50-ct. engraving Free! 
Or sample of any one paper, with no money, free.— 
Published in New York, with Editorial Office at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, where letters are to be ad- 
dressed, to T. B. MINER & CO,- 


A BOOK for WOMEN FOLKS. 


TO MY PATIENTS. By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine says of it: ‘* Mrs. Gleason 
is able to say something to wives and to mothers which 
no man could say. We wish the chapter, ‘Confiden- 
tial to Mothers,’ might be published as a tract and sent 
to every mother in the land.” " 

Price, by mail, $150. Sold every where. Table of 
Contents for 3-cent stamp. Women Agents wanted. 
Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Haight St., N. Y. 


2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Bies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 3. M. Srexcrr, Brattleboro, Vt. 














WW ICHOLS, BURTNETT, & CO. 


FINE FURS 
at ‘ 
POPULAR PRICES. : 


477 BROADWAY. 
RiCeARD MRARES, 


SIXTH AVENUE & NINZ7TEENTH STREET. 


RICH BLACK DRESs sILks, 
BONNET AND MANTILLA YELveEts, 
FINE LACES, EMBROIDERIES, ANB. RIBBONS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND UNDERGARMEN'TS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., 

AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


RICHARD MEARES, 6th Avenue & Nineteenth St. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form wili accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


D okoh aS YS 


WE 











ay Tt w fi ~$ : 
© POWDER 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 








JET JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
REAL JET, comprising 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, &c. 

The Finest Jet Cameo Sets. 
Jet Cut-Bead Necklaces. 
All of the Latest Patterns. 


Ror every where, 

bees: $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 

male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

SNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

~ superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

= beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 

¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 


WANTED 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subscriber is introducing to the public, throngh 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sessing such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 
for further particulars, RY 

Care of Harrer & Brorurnrs, 
- 331 Pearl St., New York. 


Tue Western Wortp. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


I want a local agent in every town and village in the 
country to canvass for the WESTERN WORLD. A 
Magnificent $5 Premium Steel Engraving to every sub- 
scriber. From $1 to $10 can be easily made in an 
evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Syzcrmens and Prize Crrovz.anr. 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


t#- On Receipt of One Dollar 
We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 
Young Lady, 


LORING’S BOX OF HOME NOTE PAPER, 


French or English, Stamped with her Initial. 
Address LORING, Publisher, 


85 Schoo! Street, Boston, Mass. 
W000D:S. 


Ouner MAUeT. a cuy wa-dealcrs at 10 ct». So 
Srlendid Premiums. $500 cash to be awarded for prize clubs. 
Specimencopy five. A tdrest 8. S. WOOD, Newburzh, N.Y. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To nts, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Onr Macutns Wirnovr Money. 
For further particulars. address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


AGEs: READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderfal inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘‘ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. ~The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Mur. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention pais to orders. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sa Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1870. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act iapocing Taxes on Distilled hm 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horaog E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 59 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS for the Students of the 
NormarCollege for Young Ladies, of the City of 
New York. Printed by Authority of the Board of 
Education. s9mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERYEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in briet. the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and @ratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whsle adapted to Elocu- 
en? Instruction. By Marotxg Witisox. 12mo, 


FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problem# and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL, D, 
12mo, 50 cents. dee’ 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Daviv B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Com- 
arative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Lan- 
tage and Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege; Author of ‘‘ Method of Philological Study of 
the English Langnage,” “A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners,” **An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


MARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
By Francois A. Marcu, Professor of the English 
Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 
College, and Author of ‘A Comparative Grammar 
Pf the Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c., &c. S8vo, Cloth, 

50. . 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


te The two above works, bound in One Vol- 
wme, 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hinesron. ‘Two Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. re 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Ove Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150: Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton _by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. $3S pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. 


oo 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony rotiorr, Author of 
* The Vicar of Bullhampton,” * Phineas Finn,” ‘ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


IN DUTY BOUND. 


By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Corr. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. aie 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimre Cotiinys. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WSTELLE RUSSELL. 
vate Life of Galileo.” 


By the Author of “The Pri- 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents, a 

A DANGEROUS GUFST. By the Author of * Gil- 
bert Rugge,” ‘A First Friendship,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, as 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Iilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with * Tom Brown's School Days.”) 


ge “Tom Brown's School Days” and “ Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” Complete in One Volume, Svo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 3 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., Svo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— White Lies.—Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Storvies.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERA Y'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 

_thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 


Vanity Fair.--Pendennis.—The Virginians.—-The 


HARPER'S PERODICELS 


FOR 1871. 


SS ANNE. 
mage? y eo 


The great design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 

fany Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There.is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
[ged Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stea 





At once the most _— and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi. 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 








—— 





SWVEEKEY. 
— FS > ts) 2 
Jou, WAL of €1vi ste 
> Ga S 
The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any a between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed, * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting {l- 
luswated newspaper. Nor dves its value depend on 
its ilmgtrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order Of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and Oyexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 











Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and inswuction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic pnper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, aud lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening,—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Ry all means buy Harper’s Bazar, Not for yours 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet. 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it wili save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





ta New Subseribers will be supplied with either 
Harrrr’s Macazine, Harrver’s Weekry, or Harper's 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1871, 
Jor Four Dollars. 


TERMS FOR 1871, 








Tlauvrn’s Magazine, Oue Year...... $4 00 
Tlanever’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Hanrrre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Tlarren’s Magazine, Harvenr’s Weekry, and Harern’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werkry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents 2 vear, for the Wrekriy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxuy or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number, When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harvrr & Brornuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shouid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Trrus ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's Pentonteats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, £3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK 'TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., w 


ill 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


HANDSOME Fi :-eirr PHOTOGRAPH 








GREAT 








Neweomes.—The Adventures of Phitip.—Henry Es- 
mond.—Lovel the Widower. 1 
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ATCH FREE, and 
bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FACETLA. 
A Vuruoyrt husband got 
wind of el 


it. little 
Acting tls, te 


a 
In Conrrpence, — K 


your own secrets. You 
will blab, and it is quite 
certain that “age will 





Creprror. “How often 





amount of this little ac- 
count?” 

Destor, “Do you think 
Iam going to rent a place 
ona first-floor to accommo- 
date my creditors?” 


So 

A young gentleman with 
r 
to 


an ingui turn of mind 
enlightened 
on the following: If brooks 





w 
ways murmuring about ? 
> — 


A WONDERFUL AERIAL 
Purnomenon—A flight of 
rs. ; 
Tue onty Tres BETWEEN 
France anp GrERMany— 
ari-ties, 


——<@ 
Execrion Frvuitr—The 
candy date. 


————— 

On some railroads it is 
customary to have a lock 
on the stove to prevent 








[Decemuer 3, 1870. 
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DEVOTION TO SCI- 
; ENCE. 

Mamma. “ Ah! youcruel. 
cruel boy, how could you 
ve your dear little . 
sister so ?” i 

Tue Ixoorrierpie. “I~ 


I only wanted to see if her 
hair would turn white.” 


= 
Kiypyess—The best oint- 

ment in the world to ren- 

der.a stiff temper supple. 


—— 
LITERAL ANSWERS. 








bo: 
; p< gray Soa on the side 
walk to e off the ice, 


com it od Spe the 
somewha ignant- 
ly Ae, it’s salt.” 

, When a lady asked 
her servant-girl if the hired 
man cleaned off the snow 
with alacrity, she replied: 

# No, ma’am ; he used a 
shovel.” 


—_~>—_—_ 

Meet rr Is.—Why does a 
butcher stick splinters of 
wood into his meat?—To 
s’kew’r it for his custom. 
ers. ° 

Sanrrary.—When a man 
becomes rich with “ dirty 
money,” nobody should re- 
gret t if he gets cleaned 
ou 


——_—_—>—___—— 
A jilted swain spitefully 
Says: 


‘Eve did not know as 
much as her daughters of 
the present day. Had they 
been in her place, instead 
of being deceived, they 
would have deceived the 
devil.” 


—__~_>——_—— 

the passengers from med- Granopa. “I have been looking for you every where. Why did you leave the Rcom, Totty?” ’ Fame is like a shaved 
with the fire. Acon- Totty. “I heard Ma and Pa talking French at Breakfast-table; then I knew Ma was going to make me take a Powder.” pig, with a greased tail, 

ductor, being asked why and it is only after it has 


they locked the stove, re- 
jaar that it was “to prevest the fire from going 
out.” 


_o-————— . 
SOUND ADVICE. 


1. When you are ia New York always ride in a pal- 
anquin, if you can get one, in preference to a cab; the 
expense is rathef greater, but the motion is much 
pleasanter, and the effect more imposing. 

2. You shoald not be offended if a minister of state 
should dec)ine to tell you ail that took place at the 
last cabixet council. Some men are naturally re- 
served. Besides, he may have only a short memory. 
If you should happen to be his wife, the case, of 
courre, is quite different. 

8. Colored spectacles are, in many cases, useful to 
the eyesight; but we should advise you to be careful 
how you use red ones, They certainly diffuse a rose- 
ate tint on all around; but they do not suit all com- 
plexions. 

4. It is all very well to cut a hole in the top of your 
hat for the sake of ventilation; but pray do not stick 
a bunch of water-cresses in it. The effect would not 
be esthetic. : 

5. Do not suppose for a t that you are bound 
to purchase every box of fusces or newspaper which is 
offered to you in the streets. Such a proceeding is by 
no means considered de rigueur in the beau monde. 
Some limit should be put even to commercial phi- 
lanthropy. 

6. Should your boots happen to be dreadfully out of 
repair, do not pester all your acquaintances by telling 
them that you suffer dreadfully from rheumatic gout. 
They will not believe that excuse. 





> ———_ : 
A young lady up town was bored to death the other 


evening by an immovable caller, who talked poetry. 
She finally told him she could think of only one verse 
at that moment, something of Tennyson's: 
“ And she said, I’m very weary. 
He goeth not. She said, 
I’m a-weary, a-weary, 
-And I would I were in bed.” 


-_———-———>———_- 
. goes Eve's birch is mentioned as the first hurry- 
Jain. 

———— 


Somebody says that, let the celestials get our Ameri- 
can way of doing business, 
and there will be plenty o: 
China Astors among us. 


——_~—_—_——_ 

A thief, who lately broke 
open a grocer’s warehouse, 
excused himself on the plea 
that he only went to take 


—o——— 


Sxy - Liguts — Auroral 
displays. 


———__.>—_— 

Horace Walpole tells a 
story of a Lord Mayor of 
London who, having heard 
that a friend had had the 
small-pox twice, and died 
of it, asked if he died the 
firet time or second. 


—_—.—_——_ 

A little boy having bro- 
ken his rocking-horse the 
day it was bought, his mo- 
ther began to scold him, 
when he silenced her by 
inguiring : 

“What is the use of a 
good hoas till it’s broke ?” 


ooo 

It is a noticeable fact that 
people who change their 
mind often never get a 
good one. 


> — 

An Irishman who was 
found guilty of amine & 
lot of coffee was asked by 
the magistrate what he did 
with it. 

“Made tay wid it,” was 
his reply. 
—_——~>————— 
BEWARE OF CALICO. 

A foolish old bachelor 
says: 

‘Young men, keep clear 

of calico if you want to do 
ny at. Calico is 
a eful institution. A 
pair of sweet lips, a slim 
waist, and the pressure of 
a delicate han will do as 
much to unhinge a man as 
the measles and the doc- 
tor's bill to boot.” 


—_—@—_ 

New Derrnition ror 
Evenina Dressps—Dress- 
es of Eve. 


aeaiiiiemena 
Vanity — A monkey 
wearing a red coat. 








Customer. “You'll find my Beard ve 


OPERATOR (about to begin). “ Oh, it’s bound to Come Off—if the Handle don’t Break !” 
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. Kill, that poor Boobottle !” 
want to Kill it Myself.” 


AN ANGEL OF MERCY. 


EvanGELine. “Ganpa dear, dee tell Jack not to 
Granppapa (delighted). “‘ And wh 
EvaNGELINE. “ Because—because 


.. Slipped through the hands 
of some thousands that some fellow, by good luck, 
holds on to it. 

re 


SHAKiNG THE WHOLE Country.—A colored mail-car- 
rier in Virginia, having been well shaken by a man for 
prema J his dog, turned upon him and gravely expos- 

ulated : 

“‘ Look-a-here, massa, you’d better be keerful how 
you shakes dis chile! cos, when you shakes me, you 
ps: Aas whole of de United States. I carries de 
mail!’ 


—_>——_ 
ng Doctor,” said a lady, ‘‘I want you to prescribe for 
() ul 


“There is not! the matter, madam,” said the 
doctor, after feeling her pulse; ‘you only need rest.” 
ed ow, doctor, just look at my tongue,” she per- 
‘Just look at it—just look at it! Now say, 
what does that need ?” ¢ 
“T think that needs rest too,” replied the doctor. 
His wit cost him his dismissal. 
os 


A witness in court, who had been cautioned to give 


. & precise answer to every question, was questioned as 


follows: 

“You drive a wagon 2?” 

“No, Sir, I do not.” 

“*Why, Sir, did you not tell my learned friend so 
this moment ?” 

“No, Sir, I did not.” 

“Now, Sir, I put it to you on your oath, do you not 
drive a wagon ?” 

“‘No, Sir.” 

“What is your occupation, then?” 

“I drive a horse, Sir.” 


—__@————— 
Some great burly Irish counselor once said to Cur- 


“Tf you go on 60 I'll put you in my pocket.” 
“Tf you do,” said Curran, ‘‘ you'll have more law in 
your pocket than you ever had in your head.” 
——~———_ 


A physician, examining a student as to his progres 
ied him: tenn 


asl : 

s = a man fall into a well forty feet deep, 
and strike his head against one of the tools with which 

he been digging, what 

would be your course if 
called in as a surgeon ?” 

The student replied: 

“T should advise them 
to let the man lie, and fill 
up the well.” 


—_—~>—_—_ 

A politician, who was 
noted for never doing any 
thing without a sinister 
purpose, having died, the 
a who preached 
his funeral sermon said 
that it would have been a 

reat consolation to the 
riends of the deceased if 
they could have ascertain- 
ed his motive in thus sud- 
denly leaving them. 


es 

‘When was the first sweet- 
meat made ?—When Noah 
preserved pairs in the ark. 


—_—_——__—— 

Mrs. Partington wants to 
know, if it were not intend- 
ed that women should drive 
their husbands, why are 
they put through the brid- 
alceremony? Thereseems 
to be something plausible 
in the supposition, for 
prone | all the ladies are 
supp themselves with 


ae 
A-coguette is a rose-bush 
from which each young - 
beau plucks a leaf, and the 
thorns are left for the hus- 


i or 


“So there’s another rup- 
ture at Mount Vociferous,” 
said Mrs. Partington, as 
she put down her paper 
and put up her s 

-. “The paper tells us about 
the burning lather ri 
down the mountain, but 
don’t tell how it got:-a-fire.” 


————_—— 
When is a blow from a 
. lady welcome ?—When she 
strikes you agreeably, 


—__———_ 

A Sure Way to Maks 
AN Inpression—Fail-down 
in the mud. 


——_——— : 
Tur Great Oozan Racsl 
—Fishes. 




















